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In Canada Extended Plan to Expedite 


Switching Through United| Entry of Ocean | 
States Eliminated on ° 
Liners Advanced, 


PER 





Contract Awarded 
For Mail to Havana 


Telephone Service 


Ward Line to Carry Shipments 
From New York. Many Men and Women Who Are Influential in Directing 
World Affairs Have Not Ranked High as Stu- 


Montreal Line. The New York and Cuba Mail Beant | 


ship Company, New York City, known 


Navy Dirigibles 


| from Winnipeg to Montreal has been 


as the Ward line, has been awarded the 


dents, Dr. Klein Declares. 


Exports and Imports During 
1928 Are Reviewed by 
Department of Com- 
merce. 


Favorable Balance 


established via Port Arthur and Fort 
William, a distance of some 1,600 miles, 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Montreal, L. A. France, advised the De- 
partment of Commerce September 
Heretofore, a connection between these 
points had to be made through links in 
the United States. The report follows in 
full text: 


5. | 


Secretary of Labor Favors 
Examination of Passen- 
gers While Vessels 
Are at Sea. 


Stop at Quarantine 


contract for carrying the mails between 
New York and Havana, Cuba, the Post, Continued selection of superior and jlicly supported and the privately sup- 
Office Department stated orally Septem- | gifted students by colleges and univer-| ported institutions that are inspired by 
ber 5. The bid of the company was as | sities is not likely to result in a mo-|the missionary impluse will continue to 
follows: nopoly by their graduates of “the intel- reproduce more nearly the conditions = 

Class 4 vessels, $6 per nautical mile; | lectual and directive pursuits of the na- a world in which gifted, mediocre, anc 


‘ oo <page - 7 |moron are mingled together in varied re- 
class 3 vessels, $8, and class 2 ves-j tion,” it was said by the Chief of the | ]ations and contacts.” 





Special Board Accords High- 
est Rating to Proposals 

| Of Goodyear-Zeppe- 

‘lin Corporation. 


Award Must Await 


Called Unnecessary 


The new line, which opened last simi, | 
| utilizes the Canadian Pacific telegraph | 
| line from Manitoba to Sudbury, which! 
ties on to lines from points east. The) 
following companies cooperated in bring- 
ing about this connection: Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Telegraphs, Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada; Manitoba Govtrnment 
Telephone System; and the Municipal 
Syst f rt Arthur Fort Wil- . ST 
The aggregate value of the export|jitm. of Port Arthur and Fort Wi The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
trade of the United States during the! Switching through United States | Davis, stated orally on September 5, fol- 
a 1 year 1927-28 was $4,877,000,000, | points is eliminated and rates will be | lowing his return from Europe where he 
vil Kaiete reached a total of $4,146,-| owered as a result of the opening of! went to inspect the immigration serv- 
while 


this all-Canadian line, it is asserted.|. uma " 
000,000, according to a review of the’ Coast to coast communication is expected } ice of the various countries, that he will 
foreign trade of the United States dur- 


Highest Since 1921 


Large Expansion Is Recorded 
In Shipments Abroad of 
Manufactured 
Products. 


Placing of Immigration and 
Custom Inspectors and 
Health Officers on 
Large Ships Urged. 


in the near future. The final stage be-|seek to work out a plan whereby an 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, | ing completion of the line across the! immigration inspector, a customs: officer 
ing ‘ J 
issued by the Department of Commerce 


Oo. 
Gold Exports Higher. r 

Both these figures represented de- 
creases from the figures of the fiscal 
vear 1926-27, the Department points out. 
‘At the same time, the exports of gold 
during the last fiscal year amounted to 
$607,102,000, a record outward move- 
ment, which, after taking into account 
gold imports of $129,139,000, leaves an 
excess of exports approximating $498,- 
000,000. Exports of crude materials in 
1927-28 were smaller than for any of 
the preceding four years. 

“Foreign "trade during 1927-28 con- 
tinued to be a most dependable backlog 
for domestic business,” declared the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, in 


September 5 


commenting on the figures for the fiscal | tions will be greatly improved under the | 


“There was a particularly large 
f our exports of manufac- 
rly part of 1928, and this 
foreign demand was an important factor 
in the increasg of factory operations 
which: occurred during the spring 
months. ~ 


year. | 
expansion 0 
tures in the ea 


Trade Balance Rises. 


“THe large exports of both merchan- 
dise and gold, together with some cur- 
tailment of imports, resulted in an 1n- 
crease in the balance of visible trade to 
almost $1,250,000,000, which was greater 
than in any fiscal year since 1920-21. 
This large increase in the trade balance 
was accompanied by a record volume of 
foreign loans. 

saiegetts of merchandise in the first 
haif of 1928 reached a value of $2,378,- 
000,000, which was larger than in the 
corresponding period of any of the six 
preceding years, and the total for the 
fiscal year was also greater than in any 
other recent year except 1926-27. These 
large merchandise exports were supple- 
mented by a record outward movement 
of gold, which reached the enormous ag- 
gregate of $627,000,000. A considerable 
part of this gold was used in reestablish- 
ing the French currency on a gold basis, 
but there were also large shipments to 
other countries of Europe and South 
America. 

“The principal feature of our mer- 
chandise trade was the continued growth 
of exports of finished manufactures, 
which exceeded $2,000,000,000 in value 
for the first time, except for the period 
of war inflation, 1916 to 1920. A large 
share of the growth in this group dur- 
ing the past year was caused by the in- 
erease of $65,000,000 in the exports of 
automobile products. Exports of all of 


the principal classes of machinery and 


of rubber manufactures were also con- | 


_ siderably larger than in 1926-27. . 
Decline in Foodstuffs. 
“Exports of other economic classes of 
merchandise—crude materials and food- 
stuffs—were somewhat lower in value:in 
1927-28. Cotton exports decreased about 
30 per cent in quantity, largely as a re- 
sult of the smaller American crop, but 
there was a considerable advance in 
the average price and consequently the 
aggregate value declined only 5 per cent. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.J 
British Give Railways 
New Highway Rights 


Authority to Establish Freight 
_ Service Granted by Law. 


New powers in the use of highways! 


are granted British railways by the rail- 
way road transport bills passed recently 
by both houses of Parliament, the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at London, 
Harold A. Burch, reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce in advices made 
public September 5. 

British railways formerly weve not al- 
lowed to use the roads as.a means of 
operating a freight service which would 
parallel their lines, it was stated. They 
have been able to use the roads in order 
to operate feeder services and to deliver 
merchandise carried over their lines. The 
report follows in full text: 

The new powers are described in Sec- 
tion 3, which states that the company 
may provide, own and work road vehi- 
cles propelled by animal, electrical or 
mechanical power in any district to which 
access is afforded by the company’s sys- 
tem, or the system of any railway com- 
mittee (such as the Midland and Great 
Northern Joint Committee controlled by 
the London, Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way and the London North Eastern Rail- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Rockies for which the Canadian Pacific 
| right-of-way will be largely used. 


Mr. Caldwell Says 
| Allocation Benefits 
Small Radio Stations 


Declares Order by Commis: | 


| sion Will Particularly Ben- 
efit Listeners in Remote 
Districts. 


The condition of smaller radio sta- 


new reallocation plan embodied in Gen- 
eral Order No. 40 of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Commissioner O. H. Cald- 
well, declared September 5 in a state- 
ment read before a meeting of the As- 
sociation of Radio Men of Indiana at In- 
dianapblis. 

_Nearly one-half of the total of as- 
signments to be authorized by the Com- 
mission, Mr. Caldwell said, will be for 
local stations of 10, of 50, and of 100 
watts. The number of such assignments, 
he continued, practically equals the total 
of the higher powers, and provides for 
a considerable increase in such stations, 
far beyond the present number of com- 
munity or local stations. The full text 
of Commissioner Caidwell’s statement 
follows: 

When mother serves pie to a large, 
hungry family, she must plan her opera- 
tions in two steps. First, she must make 
the pie as large as possible, with the 
materials available. Second, when the 
pie is- ready, she must divide it among 
the pie-eaters as accurately as possible, 
according to the pie-rights and claims of 
each diner. 

Discusses Problem. 

The radio-broadcasting problem, in 
many respects, is like this matter of 
equitably distributing a single pie in a 
lusty, growing family. 
| Regulations for dividing the national 
|radio pie among the States, were issued 
by the last Congress. It gave instructions 

at whatever the size of the pie to be 
| Served, it must be divided proportionally 
|to population. For example, under this 
act, known as the Davis amendment, your 


| 


State of Indiana is entitled to 2% per | 


cent of the national total, whatever that 


|shall be. Illinois gets 514 per cent, Ohio | 


}5_per cent, Kentucky 2 per cent, and 
| So on, 


| Commission the complex technical prob- 
lem as to how large the radio pie could 
safely be made, with the materials 
(wave lengths) available. Congress also 
|left to the Commission’s discretion, the 
make-up of the pie’s filling, in its pro- 
portion of plums, prunes, grapes, and cur- 
j rants, (if big and little broadcasting sta- 
| can be so designated!) 

Of course the Radio Commission would 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| 
| 


But Congress wisely left to the Radio | 


and a United States Public Health 


Service physician would hereafter, be | 


placed on the large ocean liners to ex- 


pedite the examination of the entire | 


passenger list. 

| With this object in view Secretary 
Davis conferred on September 5 with 
immigration officers of the Department 


|ef Labor and later plans to confer with 
the Department of the Treasury and the 
| Department of State. 


| Favors Examinations at Sea. 
“T cannot understand.” said Secretary 
| Davis. “why we do not have immigra- 
tion inspectors, together with customs 
inspectors and public health officers 
|aboard the ocean liners in order to do 
away with the necessity of a stop in 
| quarantine. During the crossing, these 
| officers would have, if the plan is car- 
ried out, time to examine the passports 
and state of health of those coming to 
America and thus eliminate the crowding 
and hurry during the time they board 
the liners at quarantine until the ship 
| docks. 
“It is not logical that these large ships 
should stop at quarantine for an appre- 
| ciable tinfe when they have splendid hos- 
| pitals and all necessary conveniences to 
expedite the examination of aliens at 
sea. There is no reason why we should 
not modernize our system, and I am 
| confident after having made this voyage 
aboard the Ile de France that my system 
of examination at sea will be employed 
‘in the near future.” 
i Believes Plan Is Practical. 
| Secretary ‘Davis said that he believed 
\the program could be worked out be- 
|tween the Departments of the Govern- 
'ment and that legislation would not be 
| necessary to put it into operation. 
“T hope,” said the Secretary, “to have 
\the plan in working order before my 
|term of office expires on March 4. I 
think it would be a great blessing to the 
ocean-traveling public to have the plan 
| put into effect.” 
| During his 


trip abroad Secretary 
‘Davis inspected the American consular 
| service and the immigration services in 
i Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany. 


' Explains Conditions Abroad. 
| “In all of the’consular offices and the 
immigration stations I visited, I found 
| conditions very satisfactory,” said Secre- 
tary Davis. 
service and the work of the public health 
officers in examining the immigrants 
abroad have been as satisfactory as the 
most optimistic could expect.” 
Secretary Davis said that the unem- 
ployment was much more serious in 


‘in the United States. 
employment in the 
speak of,” he said. 


United States to 


more unemployment in England now than 





are improving. Most of the unemploy- 
ment was in the coal and textile indus- 
tries, he said. 


New Air Lines from Frative to Africa 
And South America Are Contemplated 


|F rench Company to Improve Present Services and Plans 


Large air line 
;planned in South America, Africa and 
Spain by het French company, ‘“Com- 
pagnie Generale Aero-Postale,” the De- 


partment of Commerce has just been ad- 
vised by the Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, H. H. Kelly. The report, made 
public by the Department September 5, 
follows in full text: 

Plans for further extension of the! 
French “Compagnie Generale Aero- 
Postale” have been announced. This com- 
pany, capitalized at 20,000,000 francs, 
(the franc is $0.039 )operates the line; 
from France to South America via Mo- 
reeco and West Africa, a total distance 
of about 8,000 miles. The future develop- 
ment of the company rests largely in 
the improvement of the present line and 
the creation of supplementary connecting 
lines. By the end of 1928 the line con- 
necting Chile and Paraguay (Copiapo 
and Asuncion) to Buenos Aires will be 
open and the distance now covered in 
two days by railway will require only 
2 few hours by plane. | 

In 1929 attempts will be made to ef-} 
fect the connection of Buenos Aires to 
Southern Argentina, Commodoro Riva- 


Supplementary Connections. 


projects are being |davia by Bahia Blanca, San Antonio and 


Rawson; if possible; the line will be 


pushed as far as Punta Arenas (Tierra | 


del Fuego). Also ift 1929 other lines will 
be studied in South America, one from 
Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo, Brazil,.and 
another from Natal to Belem, thence to 
Macapa, Guiana and the Antilles if need 
arises. 

In Africa large projects are also un- 
der consideration; first, the connection 
Toulouse (France)-Dakar (French West 
Africa) would be extended along the 
coast toward the Belgian Congo. There 
this line would connect with the interior 
system which the Belgians have installed 
and which is functioning regularly; sec- 
ond, the Compaignie Generale Aero-Pos- 
tale in accord with the Belgian Com- 
pany “Sabana” would study a regula: 
line té traverse North Africa via the 


| Sahara, touching Gao upon the. Niger 


River, thence to Lake Chad and via the 
Forest of Lamy and Archambault, to 
reach the Belgian Congo and thus make 
another connection with the Belgian 
system. 

A special mission is studying the sit 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


* 


“The technical advisers'| 


every other country of the world than| 
“We have no un-} 


with the amount carried by rail between| Many men and women who are most! 


New York City and Key West, Fla, 
where it is transhipped either by steamer | 
or airplane for Havana, it was stated 
orally. 


‘Housing Improvement 
| Said to Have Helped | 
| Morale of Soldiers: 


Secretary Davis Finds Satis- 
factory Conditions in | 

Army After Trip of 

Inspection. 


j 





| 


Conditions in the army generally are 
satisfactory, the Secretary of War, | 
Dwight F. Davis, stated orally_on Sep-| 
tember 5 following his return from an} 


| extended tour of inspection of a number| 
of posts in the west and in Hawaii. 
| Secretary Davis found, he said, that the| 


morale of the troops had materially im-; 
proved as a result of the work on the} 
| army housing program and the inaugura-! 
tion of the new army ration. 
Attended Celebration. 

Secretary Davis left Washington on 
| July 25 for Hawaii where he went to 
| represent the United States at the sesqui-| 
/centennial of the discovery of. the Ha- 
| waiian Islands which was held at Hono-| 
lulu fronr*August 15 to 20, inclusive, and 

took advantage of the trip to fnapect | 
| posts and army installations both in| 
| Hawaii and in the West. 

En route Secretary Davis inspected Ft. 
'D. A. Russell, Wyoming; Fitzsimmons! 
| General Hospital, Denver, Colorado; Fort! 
Lewis, Washington, and the Presidio of! 
San Francisco, California, and also in-! 
spected most of the larger military in-} 
| stallations and units in Hawaii. | 

“The army housing program,” said} 

Secretary Davis, “is progressing very | 
| satisfactorily. Practically all posts are} 
| building hospitals and barracks and it} 
| has made a big difference in the morale 
| of the troops. The program is working} 
out quite rapidly. 

“Conditions generally, I think, are! 
good. Army mess stewards reported to | 
me that the new ration which we started 
a year ago has made a big improve-| 
ment in its effect on the morale of the | 

| troops. I think it will take five or ten 
years to complete.” Eel 

Secretary Davis said he _ expects} 

| later on to speak probably in the middle | 
{west during which he will dwell on the} 
advocacy of water 
means of obtaining a reduction of trans- | 
portation costs in order to permit the | 
American farmer to compete in foreign 
markets. The Inland Waterways Corpo- 
| ration, he said, continues to make con- | 
siderable progress in effecting joint rail | 











[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] | 


|Expansion of Facilities 
For Night Flying Planned 


Airways in the United States equipped! 


for night flying totaled 7,698 miles on) 


additional miles scheduled to be equipped | 


in the past, but added that conditions! in the fiscal year 1929, according to fig-| POWer S$ 


| ures just made public by the Aeronautics 


Branch of the Department of Commerce. 
{On the 7,698 miles of airways there are 
| 1,284 electric and acetylene beacons and} 
256 intermediate fields. | 

Among other aids to aerial navigation| 
now maintained, according to the De- 
partment, are 41 upper-air meteorologi- 
cal stations, chiefly at airports, five 
municipal mooring masts, and three radio 
beacons on the Transcontinental airway. | 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 





| ... of every article in 
| this issue will be found 
| on the Back Page. 

| The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 


reader. 





| 


Turn to 


sels, $10. Division of Higher Education, Dr. Ar- | 


The records of the Department show fa aa 
that the tonnage of =a carried by thur I. Klein, in a statement made pub- 


steamship between New York City and | 
| Havana, Cuba, is small when compared 


the Bureau of Edu- 
of the Interior. 


lic September 5 by 
cation, Department 


fairs are of mediocre ability as measured 
in terms of scholastic attainment, he 
stated. 

Dr. Klein said that undue attention 
to the superior student is a departure 


The statement follows in full text: 


| Parallel to the desire for better serv- 
}ice to students is the desire for a better 
|grade of students to serve. During the 
{biennium attention has been centered 
largely about service to the gifted or 


jinfluential in directing the world’s af-| superior student, so conspicuously neg- 


| lected by our ordinary college procedure, 


| but this aspect of discussion by no means 

| indicates the limits of interest and action 

|with reference to student quality. 
Some of the discussion upon this sub- 


Lapse of Ten Days 


Offer Contemplates Construe- 
| tion of Two Airships at Cost 
Of $7,950,000 or of One 
For $5,450,000. 


| . 5 
Goodyear-Zeppelin 


The Cofporation 


from the belief. in the value of college | ject is Carlylean in dyspeptic misinter-| was given the highest rating on com- 


training for every degree of intelligence 
and persistence which can survive the 
obstacles now placed in the way of grad- 
uation. He predicted that both “the pub- 


|pretation. It asserts that there are a 
|large number of nit wits now in college, 
| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Southern Pacifie Road Seeks | ail ° 
To Buy Line in Northwest Adoption of Uniform 


Authorization to acquire complete | Grades of Hay Aided 


control of the Northwestern Pacific Rail- | By Educational Work 


road is sought by the Southern Pacific | 


Company in an application to the Inter- 
‘Specialist Finds Campaigns 


state Commerce Commission made pub- 
lic September 5 in Finance Docket No. 

Help in Combating Oppo- 
sition to Federal 


7102. The Northwestern is _ jointly 
Rules. 


owned by the Southern Pacific and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Opposition and resistance to the grades 
and trade rules established for the mar- 


and the former proposes to buy out the} 

Santa Fe for $4,443,349. The mileage of 
keting of hay in the United States has 
| been persistent, E. C. Parker, in charge 


the Northwestern is 477, and the points} 
of interchange with the Southern Pa-| 
cific are at Santa Rosa, Schellville! 
Junction and San Francisco. 


Machinery Exports 
Reach High Level 


Shipments Abroad in Seven 


| Agriculture, stated in an address Sep- 
| tember 5 upon the function and progress 
| of Federal hay inspection recently deliv- 
| ered at the Annual Convention of the 
| National Hay Association at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. « 

- An autnorized’sunfmary of the part of 
the speech dealing with opposition to 


Months of 1928 Valued 
standards and the history of the Federal 
Hay Inspection Service, made public at 


At $120,760,000. 
————— the Department of Agriculture Septem- 


United States shipments abroad of! ber 5, foiiows in full text: 
industrial machinery, not including loco- | _ Grading Opposed. 
motives, during the seven months ended} ,, Byer _ since the marketing of hay in 
July, 1928, reached a total value of $120,- e United States attained the rank of 


|@ commercial business there have been 
760,000 and surpassed the trade of any’ elements in the industry that have been 


corresponding period since 1921, accord-' opposed to the use of grades and trade 
ing to the Industrial Machinery Division | rules as a basis for trading. Other ele- 
of the Department of Commeree. |ments have wanted to imposed upon the 

If the present export activity is main-| industry grades and rules of local origin 
tained during the balance of the year,' and of local benefit only. These elements 


the volume for 1928 should equal that of| may be observed in the hay business of | 


1921, the-last year of the post-war ex-, today, as well as in that of past periods. 
pansion period. Shipments during July| We still have with us the occasional 
were 12 per cent in excess of the corres-' farmer or shipper element which falla- 
ponding month in 1927 and _slightly| ciously believes it is to their advantage 


greater than during June of 1928. The; to establish a No. 1 grade that will) 


trade of the seven months’ period sur-| include the bulk run of the local crop 


| of Hay Standardization, Department of, 


passed that of 1927 by approximately 


the Department’s statement. 

The statement, made public September 
5, follows in full text: 

The marked activity which has been 


transportation as a| manifested during recent months in the| the more intellig 


exportation of construction and convey- 
ing machinery and metal working machin- 
ery has continued through the month of 
July, with the result that shipments of 
the former are now nearly 31 per cent in 
advance of the seven-month period of 
1927, and trade in the latter group has 
gained by nearly 38 per cent. 

we Increase Over 1927. 

In the first group, construction 
machinery exports totaled  $8,800,- 
000 compared with $6,486,000" for 
the 1927 period, an increase of 36 per 
cent. Conveying machinery in_ this 


group accounted for exports of $5,515,-| 


000 compared with $4,398,000 for the 
seven months of 1927, a gain of, 25 per 


Secretary Davis stated that there was|June 30, 1928, while there are 4,000) cent. 


Shipments of excavators, including 
hovels, reached a total of $3,987,- 
000 for the seven months of 1928 as 
against only $2,413,000 for the cor- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 23 


Gallatin Portrait 
Urged on New Bills 


Mr. Celler Asks 
tion of Present Program. 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in a letter to the Secre- 
tary_of the Treasury, made public Sep- 
tember 5, asks reconsideration of the pro- 
gram for portraiture on the new small- 
size currency bills so as to include Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison. 

The full text of Mr. Celler’s letter, 
dated August 29, to Secretary Mellon 
follows: 

I am informed that on July 1 next, the 
Government will issue the first of the 
new small size United States currency 
bills. in denominations of from $1 to 
$10,000. These bills are to be smaller 
than the bills now current. The reduc- 
tion in size will save many thousands of 
dollars for the Government. For this 
splendid service you and the Department 
are to the congratulated. 

I am informed also that the protraits 
on the new bills will include Washing- 
ton, Jefferson with a picture of Monti- 
cello on the obverse side, Lincoln with 
the Lincoln memorial on the obverse side, 
Hamilton with the Treasury Building, 
Jackson with the White House, Grant 


~ [Continued on Page 2, Column $.] 


Reconsidera: | 


,and that gives no consideration to con- 


| $14,200,000, or 18 per cent, according to |‘sumer requirements. The effect of any 


such grading schemes, intended to benefit 
|the farmer or country shipper and to 
obtain a No. 1 price for the greater 
| part of the crop, is actually to penalize 


| tent farmers and 


| shippers who have pro- 


; duced or shipped that part of the crop, 


that was actualiy of superior quality. 
Opposition Encountered. 
We still have with us the individual- 
| istic type of dealer who believes firmly in 
ithe old and cold legal principle of 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


‘Cotton Trade Favors 
Inch Staple Standard 


‘Misuse of Millimeter Unit Not 
| General, Says Investigator. 


is overwhelmingly in favor of the official 
cotton. standards which authorize the 
inch as the unit of measure of staple 
length instead of the millimeter, it was 
| stated orally, September 5, by the As- 
| sistant Chief, Chester L. Finch, of the 
enn of the Cotton Standards 
| ct. 

| Mr. Finch has returned to Washington 
| after a 10 days’ investigation made in 
| collaboration with H. H. Clarke, of the 
| Office of the Solicitor, into the use of 
standards at various points of the Cot- 
jton Belt. The Department, it was ex- 
| plained, had received complaints from 
American shippers that illegal descrip- 
| tions were being used. 

So far, Mr. Finch said, no prosecutions 
have been instituted. The trade as a 
| whole, he stated, favors the American 
standards and uses them in the descrip- 
tion/ of cotton. 

Whether any actfon will be taken in 
the future is uncertain. If any willful 
violations of the act are discovered, the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Finch 
stated, will prosecute the offenders, as it 
is‘bound to do by the terms of the Cotton 
Standards Act. 

The investigation of the Department, 
it was pointed out, was brought about 
through the interpretation placed upon 
millimeter standards which misrepresents 
the staple of the cotton. In European 
markets, when cotton is described in 
millimeters the description is not neces 
sarily understood in equivalent terms o/ 
inches, Mr. Finch said. Consequently the 
cotton described is not the cotton sold. 

When American cotton is described anc 
sold in interstate or foreign commerce 2 
a certain length in inches, Mr. Finci 
stated, it is going to be of exactly that 
length in inches, 





, 


ent and more compe-| 


Sentiment of the American cotton trade! 


parative figures of merit on its bid for 
the construction and design of two Navy 
| dirigibles, in the report to the Secre- 


| tary of the Navy by the special board 


| appointed to consider bids for this proj- 
| ect. 
Announcement of the findings was 
ade September 5, by the Department 
of the Navy. The special board is headed 
by Rear Admiral Moffett, U. S. N. 
, The _bid submitted by the Goodyear- 
| Zeppelin Corporation calls for the con- 
,Struction of two airships at a cost of 
| $7,950,000, or for one ship at a cost of 
| $5,450,000. The contract for construc- 
| tion of the ships, under the law, cannot 


| be entered into until a period of 10 days 
has elapsed. 


The Board consists of the following 
| officers: Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, 
U.S. N.; Commander S. M. Kraus, U. §, 
N.; Lieut. Comadr. C. H. Havill, U. S. N.; 
Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, U. S. N.; Lieut. 
G. V. Whittle (C. C.), U. S. N. 

The announcement of the Depattment, 
together with memoranda bearing on the 
| Subject and the report of the special 
! Board, follows in full text: 
| In compliance with reference (a) the 
| Board met in the office of the Secretary 
Fr the Navy at 10 a. m., August 10, 


: 1928, where the designs and bids. sub- 


;m 


+mitted-were opetéd by the Acting Secre- 


tary of the Navy. A record was made 
| of the bidders and the bids with all data 
| Were transferred to the Board under 
reference (d). 

| After careful consideration of the 10 

| designs, and ideas submitted, the Board 

| found that these data may properly be 

classified under three headings in order 

to arrive at a basis of comparison: (a) 

| Those which substantially fulfill the re- 

quirements laid down. (b) Those which” 
| cannot be considered due to lack of in- 

formation, but which represent consid- 

erable thought and time. (c) Those 

which are merely sketches descriptive 

of an idea and as as a design can re- 

celve no consideration. 

From a design standpoint alone the 
following firms submitted designs which 
come under classification (a): 

American “‘Brown-Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration, Camden, N. J. (one design). 

Geiser and Seth, 6974 South Peoria 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (one design). 

Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, Akron, 
Ohio (three separate designs). 

Max Kastner, Andreastrasse 2, 
Apolda, Germany (one design). 

Schuette & Co., Balin-Lichterfelde-Ost, 
Germany, Annastrasse la (one design), 

These will be discussed in detail later. 

Those submitting designs coming under 
classification (b) are: Gustav Wilhelm 
| Hagemann, Oschatz, Germany. E. Pollak, 
| 706 Monroe Street Brooklyn, N. Y. S, 
V. Trent, 1334 Crown Hill Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
| There are no features in any of the 
designs listed in this group equal in 
merit to those covered in classification 
| (a). These designs do not comply with 
the requirements laid down in refer- 
ence (c). It is not possible to give a 


] 
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All Bids on Stamped 
Envelopes Rejected 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


|New Proposals to Be Asked by 
Post Office Department. 
| Rejecting all bids for furnishing a 
jfour-year supply of stamped envelopes 
and newspaper wrappers because the two | 
|lowest failed to meet specifications, the. 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, has 
jissued @ call for a new set. of bids to be 
|opened September 17, 1928, the Post Of- 
|fice Department announced September 
|5. The present four-year contract, which 
| expires December 31, 1928, amounts to 
| approximately $20,000,000. The full text 
iS the Department’s announcement. fol- 
ows: . 

Postmaster General New today re- 
jected all bids for furnishing the Post 
Office Department with 12,800,000,000 
stamped envelopees and newspaper wrap- 
per for the four-year period commencing 
January 1, 1929. These bids were opened 
on August 7, 1928, and three firms com- 
peted for the contract. They were the 
International Envelope Corporation, of 
New York City; the Middle West Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, the present con- 
tractors, and the/American Envelo 
Company, of West Carrollton, Ohio. The © 
bids were rejected for the reason that 
the two lowest did not comply with the 
specifications of the Department. 

It was announced by the Postmaster 
‘eneral that sealed proposals under the 
‘ame specifications will be received in 
he office of the Purchasing Agent of the 
ost Office Department until 2 o’clock 
». m. Monday, September 17, 1928, when ~ 
he new bids received will be opened, ig 

The present four-year contract, which ~ 
xpires December 31,1928, amounts to 
approximately $20,000,000, y 
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College Service for 
Superior Students 


Dr. Klein States That Ten- 
dency in Many Institutions 
Is to Give Advantage to 
Good Scholars. 


aie 1Continued from Page 1.) 
_ -/even though evidence points to quite the 
ry. 
- Qne writer asserts that a large propor- 
. tion of college students “can not grasp 
the essentials of any subject of college 
» grade.” Humorous or cutting phrases 
ve frequently given a wrong impres- 
‘-sion of: the college, such as that of 
. Brander Matthews’ description of col- 
: lege as “a well-appointed country club 
with incidental opportunities for study.” 
_. These attitudes of mind and the atti- 
«tude produced by such statements tend 
to take the view that higher education 
should exist for the gifted student. alone. 
It represents a departure from belief in 
the value of college training for every 
degree of intelligence and of persistence 
capable of scrambling through or over 
the obstacles. now set up for admission 
and graduation. 
It disregards the fact that a large pro- 
* portion of the men and women who are 
doing the world’s work are not especially 
gifted and even that many of those who 
are most influential in directing the 
‘world’s affairs are of meriocre ability 
“as measured in terms of scholastic at- 
tainment or of studious habits and tastes. 
Special provision for the gifted student 
- is highly desirable, and tendencies indi- 
cate that this group will soon be ade- 
quately cared for. The results of a gen- 
eration of such a consciously selective 
process will be awaited with interest. 
There is little likelihood, however, that 
the product will monopolize the intel- 
lectual and directive pursuits of the na- 
© tion. Both the publicly supported and 
« the privately supported institutions that 
are inspired by the missionary impulse 
will continue te reproduce more nearly 
. the conditions of a world in which gifted, 
mediocre, and moron are mingled to- 
. gether in varied relations and contacts. 


Qualification of Student 
’ As Basis for Education 


In general, the tendency to manifest 
. interest and obtain knowledge of the 
quality of students admitted and edu- 
cated is a part of the general raising of 
__ the level of mass education and is closely 
associated with increased solicitude for 
the individual. It has, it is true, been 
expressed frequently in terms of higher 
admission requirements, higher passing 
grades, and more severe requirements 
for graduation, but it is also evident in 
the conduct of more searching personnel 
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Authority Is Lacking to Find Rights 


Of Government by Board of Arbitrators 


Comptroller General Holds Other Means Are Provided to 
Settle Disputes as to Oil and Gas Leases. 


A stipulation in a contract for the 
submission of disputes to a board of 
arbitration is not authorized by the act 


of February 16, 1928) the Comptroller 
General, J. R. McCarl, said in a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of Commerce, 
which the General Accounting Office has 
just made public. Such disputes, Mr. 
McCarl declared, should be referred to 
his office for judicial determination. The 
act in effect provides for the acquisition 
of leases, sites and rights-of-way for the 
development of the oil and gas industry, 
and was referred to Mr. McCarl by the 
then Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., in connec- 
tion with a contract involving the 
Amarillo Oil Company, which had agreed 
to extract helium gas from the area 
known as the Cliffside structure. 

The full text of the letter follows: | 

The Secretary of Commerce: There is 
before this office for consideration an 
Option Agreement No. CIM-94, dated 
May 17, 1927, and an Operating Agree- 
ment No. CIM-94, of the same date, be- 
tween William P. MacCracken, Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce, for and oa 
behalf of the United States, and the 
Amarillo Oil Company, 4 corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Texas, making provision for “processing 


for helium extraction the helium-bearing | 
natural gas produced from the area, 


known as the Cliffside Structure,” and 
containing a provision that in event of 
disagreement between the parties as to 


the fair market value of certain gas} 


‘rights and the cost of drilling wells, the 
matter should be determined by an ar- 
bitration board of three members, one 
member to be appointed by the company, 
one member to be appointed by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the third to 
be chosen by the two so appointed. 
Basis for Action Cited 
By Bureau of Mines 

By letter of July 23, 1928, this office 
requested citation of authority for this 
stipulation in the contracts and by let- 
ter dated July 26, 1928, the Acting Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines cited a 
provision in the Act of February 15, 
1928, Public No. 32, page 46 as follows: 

“The acquirement of leases, sites, and 

| rights-of-way under terms customary 
jin the oil and gas industry, including 
obligations to pay rental in advance and 
ito pay damages to lands, crops and 
structures arising out of the Govern- 
'ment’s operation, is authorized.” 
| It will be noted that the terms of the 


i statute do not specifically authorize the | 


| determination of the rights of the United 
States by a board of arbitration. It 


by a court of law. The case of the dis- 
puted title to the pea patch in the Dela- 
ware Bay, is familiar to many of us, 
where a most inconvenient delay has oc- 
curred in authorizing a reference of the 
dispute by a special act of Congress, it 
being conceded on all hands that no au- 
thority already existed for making such 
;a reference,” 


As pointed out in the decision 7 Comp. | 
Gen. 541, the Budget and Accounting 
Act of June 10, 1921, 42 Stat. 28, 27, 
has made ample provision for the deter- 
mination of claims against the United} 
States arising out of contracts and 
where such determinations are not satis- 
factory to claimants, the Judicial Code, | 
March 3, 1911, 36 Stat. 1185-1143, has| 
made prévision for the institution of | 
suits against the United States for 
judicial determination of claims. 


Appointment of Boards 
Is Not Authorized 


In view of these specific statutes and| 
the decisions of the courts as to the lack! 
of authority in administrative officers of | 
the Government to agree to the appoint- 
ment of boards of arbitrations to deter- 
mine the contract or other rights of the} 
United States, it must be concluded that 


ary 15, 1928, for the acquisition of leases, | 
etc., “under terms customary in the oil 
and gas industry” does not authorize a 
stipulation in contracts with gas produc- ! 
ing companies for the appointment of | 
boards of arbitration. 

It may be said that boards of arbitra- 
tion are frequently provided for in ya-| 
rious kinds of contracts between private | 
| parties and that some of the States have 
| enacted statutes for the appointment of 





Progress Is Shown 
In Training Courses 
For Care of Infants 


Children’s: Bureau Says 
Classes Were Conducted 
in 27 States During 
Fiscal Year. | 
Instruction in infant and child care 


was given during the fiscal year 1927 to 
girls from 10 to 15 years in 27 States 


and the Territory of Hawaii, according ; 


to a report on the administration of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy 
Act for that year soon to be published 
by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The total number of “little mothers’ 
classes” organized was 1,190. There were 
22,191 girls enrolled, and 18,136 girls 
completed courses consisting usually of 
10 to 12 lessons, 


A summary of the report concerning 


j instruction work, as made public by the 


Children’s B 
Michigan Leads. 

The States reporting classes were: Ala- 

bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 


ureau, follows: 


the general language in the act of Febru-| Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia. 


Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. Michigan led in the 
number of classes organized (291) and 
in the enrollment of 6,379 girls, all of 
whom completed the course. Kentucky 
reported 234 classes, with 4,689 girls 
enrolled and completing the course. 


arbitrators and the enforcement of their; Ohio conducted 112 classes, with 2,074 
awards but it cannot be said that such a/ girls enrolled, 2,002 of whom completed 
custom affords any authority for the|the course. In Wisconsin the State board 
establishing of boards of arbitration to|0f health awarded certificates to 4,988 
| determine the rights! of the Government gitls who completed the course in infant 
| under contracts generally, and the act|hygiene given in the public schools; 
lof February 15, 1928, does not authorize | still other girls took the course but were 
|the appointment of boards of arbitrators |not reported for the granting of certi- 
{to determine the rights of the United | ficates. 

| States under leases of oil and gas lands.! Usually the instruction was given by 
| Accordingly, you are advised that!/nurses and covered the care of the baby 
;should any disputes arise between the and the preschool child, bathing, dress- 
|Department of Commerce and_ the ing, feeding the baby, regulation of his 
‘Amarillo Oil Company, such disputes ;habits, methods of preparing formulas, 
| should not be submitted to a board of|diet of the preschool child, and preven- 
larbitration but should be submitted to/tion of communicable diseases. 

Pas office for settlement or the parties} Several State bureaus and divisions 
| permitted to proceed to a judicial deter- have deemed it wise to disseminate the 
| mination thereof. latest information on care of mothers 
and infants to special groups which in 
jturn inform the public on maternal and 
| infant care and hygiene. This type of 


Portrait of Gallatin 


seems to be the view of the Director of | 


{instruction has been directed particularly 
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Vare 


Chairman of Pennsylvania League of Women Voters Tes- 


tifies Regarding 


A tentative agreement for the clos- 
ing of the presentation of oral evidence 
on behalf of William B. Wilson, contest- 
ant against William S. Vare, senator- 
elect from Pennsylvania, was reached on 
September 5 following a hearing before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections which 
has been handling the contest growing 
out of the 1926 senatorial election. 

After a discussion with counsel repre- 
senting Mr. Vare and Mr. Wilson, Sen- 
ator Waterman (Rep.), Colorado, chair- 


man of the subcommittee, announced that 
another hearing will be held on Septem- 
ber 18 for the presentation of additional 
jtestimony on behalf of Mr. Wilson, if 
desired, and that immediately thereafter 
Mr. Vare’s attorneys may present such 
evidence if they wish. Counsel for Mr. 
Wilson expressed the opinion that they 
would not desire to offer any more evi- 
dence but did not wish to close their 
case without conferring with Mr. Wilson 
himself. Mr. Wilson is now in the West. 
| Counsel for Mr. Vare announced that it 
{is doubtful that they will offer any 
further oral testimony. 

Only two witnesses were heard by the 
| subcommittee on September 5, their tes- 
|timony relating to alleged irregularities 
jin the issuance of tax receipts in Alle- 
|gheny County, Pennsylvania; in 1927. 
| Mrs. John L. Miller of Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania League of 
| Women Voters, testified that in Septem- 
| ber, 1927, she obtained from the Athalia 
iDaly Home in Pittsburgh 58 tax re- 
ceipts showing payment of occupational 
taxes which are equivalent to poll tax 
|payments. Under questioning by A. B. 
|Hurshman of Philadelphia, attorney for 
|Mr. Wilson, Mrs. Miller said she then 
went to see Samuel D. Foster, County 
Treasurer of Allegheny County, 


|asked how it was possible for any one 
|to obtain receipts in large numbers with- 
{out authority in writing from the person 





Perils of Aviation 
In Alaska Described 


Crew of Plane Stranded on 
| Lake Wanders for Days 
| And Suffers Hardships. 


' A letter written by an air pilot de- 
| scribing the privations of flight from 
| Fairbanks to Point Barrow, Alaska, has 
| been placed in the official records of the 
Post Office Department, it was stated 


| 
| 
| 


Tax Receipts. 


for whom each receipt was obtained. She 
said’ Mr. Foster said that it was possible 
for a person to obtain two tax receipts 
without written authority and that larger 
numbers could be obtained upon written 
orders, 


Mrs. Miller said that after some diffi- 
culty she induced Mr. Foster to show 
her the orders upon which the receipts 
had been issued to the persons living| 
in the Athalia Daly Home. They were 
all made out in favor of one man, she 
said, and, in her opinion, were all in the 
same handwriting. 

On cross-examination by Edward A. 
Kelly, counsel for Mr. Vare, Mrs. Miller} 
said that shé had asked Mr. Foster what 
he would do with the money paid in as| 
evidenced by the 58 receipts inasmuch| 
as some of the persons whose names ap-| 
peared on the receipts had previously 
paid their taxes. She said Mr. Foster 
declared that was a question that was 
“giving him a great deal of trouble.” 

Mrs. R. Templeton Smith, chairman of| 
tne Allegheny County League of Women| 
Voters, was then called to the stand. She! 
testified that she had been present with| 
Mrs. Miller in Mr. Foster’s office on the| 
occasion on which’ Mr. Foster showed} 
Mrs. Miller the orders for 58 tax re-| 
ceipts. She corroborated Mrs. Miller’s! 
statement that the latter had asked Mr.| 
Foster to give her the orders after he 
had said they were to be destroyed and| 
that when he refused to do that she 
asked him to preserve those particular} 
orders. 





| Joint Examination 


|Of Receipts Is Provided 


After the testimony of the two wit-| 
nesses had been taken an agreement was} 


and! reached between counsel to provide for| 


a jojnt examination of the tax receipt 
books in Philadelphia. The receipts are 


now in the possession of the Senate Com-} 


imittee on Privileges and Elections. 
David Wellerstein, of counsel for Mr. 
Wilson, then asked that the subcommittee 
| ask the special investigating committee 
|headed by Senator Reed of Missouri for 


}a list of voters whose names appear on, 
| the voting lists in various voting districts 


| but do not appear on the registration 
‘lists for those same districts. Senator 
Waterman announced that a request for 
this information had been made of the 
Reed Committee some time ago but that 
so far the information had not been re- 
iceived. The records of the 1926 elec- 
| tion upon which this information could be 
| based, is in the possession of the Reed 
| Committee, he said. 
| Discussing the extent of the protests 


'of ballots, on behalf of Mr. Wilson, Mr.;} 


rris Studies 


Mr. No 


Minnesota Forest 
Proposed as Reserve 


Investigation Being Made for 
Senate Committee in Con- 
nection With Bill by 
Mr. Shipstead. 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, is investigat- 
ing forest problems in Minnesota, it was 
stated orally at his office September 4, 
The Senator is acting under designation 


by the chairman of the Committee, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon. The in- 
vestigation relates to the protection of 
the watershed of the Rainy Lake in On- 
tario and in Minnesota. : 
The investigation is authorized by a 
Senate resolution (S. Res. 239), author- 
izing the Committee to visit the area in- 
volved and to study the physical char- 
acteristics of the Rainy Lake watershed 
and such other matters as may be within 
the provisions of Senate Bill 3913, which 
was introduced by Senator Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, Chair- 
man MeNary in advising Senator Norris 
regarding the investigation, said that the 
subcommittee is to report to fhe full 
committee during next December. 


Purpose of Measure. 

The purpose, as outlined by Senator 
Shipstead, who has been accompanying 
Senator Norris on the Minnesota in- 
vestigation, is “to promote the better 
protection and highest public use of lands 
of the United States and adjacent lands 
and waters in northern Minnesota for 
the production of forest products.” Sena- 
tor Shipstead, in his pending bill, says 
that the 14,500 square miles covered by 
the Rainy Lake watershed in Minnesota 
and Ontario, and the immediately ad- 
jacent lands and waters “constitute the 
only remaining vast wilderness area ii 
the central part of North America.” 

“This region,” according to Senatoi 
| Shipstead, “contains the only remaining 
extensive coniferous forests in the mid- 
dle west, with unusual potentialities fou} 
development of a future continuous sup-) 
ply of forest products. It is blessed’ 
with precious’ international historic 
values, rare scenic qualities and unique 
recreational facilities within easy reach 
of 100,000,000 residents of both. the” 
United States and Canada. Legislatior 
seeking to develop a uniform plan o!% 
treatment and protection for this entir 7 
region will be of inestimable value 
; both Canada and the United States. aig 


| will expedite the fruition of ideals 4 
plans which the Webster-Ashburt =) 
treaty solemnly affirmed and for which 
the Quetico Provincial Park and _ the 





|toward physicians, nurses, and teachers. | September 5 by the Postmaster General, a aera =~ oc have been| 
| Graduate or extension courses or lec- | Harry S. New. joa eet ae Oe, teen 
| wie : : abhan aan <p friend by |More than 1,100 districts in Philadel- 
tures on pediatrics and obstetrics have} The letter was written to a ¥) phi a 900" \distvicta in Alleah 

been conducted for physicians in a few | Noel Wein, the pilot, and came to the at- ;Pila_ an ee ne ps lt lL 


inquiries and in efforts concentrated upon | the Bureau of Mines that the phrase 
the deficient student. : under terms customary in the oi! and 


Emphasis upon selection and upon se- | a8 industry,” is sufficient to authorize a 


Superior National Forest were set aside.” © 
Provisions of Bill. 


On New Bills Favore 


a“ 


lective processes as means of raising contracts with the gas-pro- 
student quality is evident in the action 
taken by many institutions. Miami Uni- 
versity, for instance, wishes to impose 
a general entrance examination for 
freshmen in the liberal arts similar to 
that given to students entering the teach- 
ers’ courses and advances as an argu- 
ment that this plan would eliminate 10 
per cent of the weakest applicants. 
The University of California has en- 
tered into a very commendable coopera- 
tive arrangement with the high“schooils 
whereby no student is admitted except 
upon specific recommendation of the 
principal of the high school, the under- 
standing being that the university de- 
_ Sires to secure students of high quality 
only. The arrangement protects the 
student against mistaken judgment on 
the part of the principal by providing 


that he may also obtain admission by; 


taking the examinations of the college 


entrance examinations board. As a result! 


of this arrangement the university itself 


has abolished its own entrance examina-! 


tions. 

The University of Nevada in the fall 
of 1927 put into effect the requirement 
that every resident of Nevada applying 
for admission from Nevada high schools 
must: present 4 of the 15 units with a 
grade of 80 per cent or better, and in 
the fall of 1928 it will require that 6 
of > 15 units be presented with this 
grade. 


Processes of Elimination 

Of Inferior Material 

_ In cases in which, for various reasons, 
it is impossible or undesirable to re- 


strict admission too greatly, grade re- 
quirements and other processes of elim- 


ination after admission are being adopted 


more generally. 


The most extreme expression of desire | 


to eliminate is that made by the Ameri- 


can Association of University Profes- | 
arbi- | 


scrs. It proposes to eliminate 
trarily upon a percentage basis at the 
end of the sophomore year and to admit 
to the junior year only a prescribed num- 
ber of students. This has an academic 
sound and embodies some of the mechan- 
ical characteristics that have been so 
much criticized in American higher ed- 
uucation. 

The Oregon Agriculiural College re- 


quires a junior certificate showing that | 


the student has completed the require- 
ments of the first two years before jun- 
jor standing can be obtained. 

At Pennsyivania State College the 
freshman class was cut to two-thirds at 
the beginning of the sophomore year and 
to one-half of its original strength at 
the beginning of the junior year. The 
school of chemistry and physics requires 
that the student maintain throughout 
his college course a record close to that 
prescribed by the credit point system for 
graduation. 

It is stated that if the credit point 
system in this institution had been in 
effect in June, 1926, 13.6. per cent of the 
graduating class would not have gradu- 
ated. While the credit point system, 
which has become almost universal in its 
application, apparently concerns gradu- 
ation alone, its effect is to eliminate at 
earlier stages students who tend to dro 
below the minimum, and _ particularly 
those who prior to graduation drop so 
far below the minimum that they can- 
not recover lost ground. 

The graduate and professional schools 
also tend to raise standards for admis- 
sion and graduation. In has been as- 
serted publicly that this tendency of the 
graduate and professional schools is dic- 
tated by a desire to limit the numbers 
furnished to the profession, but desire 
to raise the character of the professions 
is also a controlling motive. 

Cornell Law School went on a gradu- 
ate basis in September, 1925, and all law 
schools in New York show a tendency to 
raise admissions above former standards. 
During 1925 two law schools in the 
State raised their requirement for ad- 


provision in I 
ducing company for the appointment of 
a board of arbitrators. This view is not 


Representative Celler Urges 
correct. See 7 Comp. Gen. 541, wherein 
it is pointed out that under Section 3681, 


| Use of Picture on Paper 
Revised Statutes, and Section 9 of the 


Money. 
Act of March 4, 1909, “36 Stat, 1027, | 
boards of arbitration are’ i d in; 
the determination of the rights df the | 
United States. As early as October, | 
1845, a similar question was before the ; 
Circuit Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts in United States v. Ames, 24) 
Federal Cases 785, 790. The court there | 
said: 
“Tt is our duty to take notice that no 
act of Congres has granted any authority 
to any arbitrators in cases like this; and 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


with the Capitol, Franklin with Inde- 
pendence Hall, as well as McKinley, 
Sleveland, Madison and Chase. I notice 
| with regret the absence of Albert Galla- 
tin, Secretary of the Treasury under Jef- 
ferson and Madison. 


} 


;ury. Surely he should be remembered 
by. a grateful nation, by having his pic- 
ture on a series of these bills. Of all 


|Stat es. These courses usually were given 
in cooperation with medical schools or 
extension divisions of universities or 
with State or county medical ‘societies. 
During the year Alabama had a series 
of pediatric clinics conducted by a pedi- 
atrician_on the staff of the bureau of 
child hygiene and public-health nursing; 
ocal physicians joined in a round-table 
discussion of cases presented. Maryland 
.arranged lectures in pediatrics before 
|six county medical societies. The lec- 
tures were given by the director of the 


He was a great Secretary of the Treas- | State bureau of child hygiene and by | pany 


{members of the pediatric departments 
jof two of the medical schools of the 
| State. 


i hence, though the former District At- 
|torney speaks in the award as if au- 
j thorized to submit this case, he doubt- 
less means that he was ‘authorized’ by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury or War De- 
partment to do so, and not by any spe- 
cial law. As we are bound to know that 
neither he nor they were authorized by 
any law for that purpose, it follows that 
any arrangement by the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, or by the War Department, or 
| by the District Attorney, to refer such 
a claim, is not binding. U. S. v. Nicoll 
| (Case No. 15879). 
| “Such submissions and awards 
; sometimes useful, as they may be after- 


} 





what is supposed to be nearly right and 
safe; but I can see no legal ground on 
which their execution can be compelled 


foreign-born citizens, who have risen to| In Okiahoma the bureau of maternity 
| power and fame in the United States;!and infancy cooperated with the exten- 
Albert Gallatin was the most distin-|sion division of the State university in 


are , 


ward accepted and voluntarily enforced | 
by the proper authority, as a guide to| 


guished. He made a deep impression on 
| American history directly after the Revo- 
lution and served his country honorably 
as a member of Congress, United States 
Senator, Minister to France and Minister 


the Treaty of Ghent, and last but not 
least he was one of your honored pred- 
ecessors. 


He, like Hamilton, recognized the 
sancity of the public debt and de- 
precated any attempt to abridge or lessen 
the obligation of the sovereignty. He, 
with Hamilton, supported the Bank of 
the United States and fought for the 
| continuance of its charter, while he was 
Secretary of the Treasury. When Con- 
| gress refused to recharter that bank, he 
| felt so keenly disappointed that he re- 





|conducting graduate courses in pediat- 
| Ties for physicians, 32 courses of nine 
{weeks each being given. Kentucky ar- 
jeer a graduate course in obstetrics 
for rural physicians, the obstetrician be- 


to England, and Peace Commissioner at|ing lent by the United States Children’s | 


.Bureau, and Maryland arranged lec- 
tures in two counties by a professor of 
obstetrics from the _ State , university 
medical school. New York arranged for 
seven courses in pediatrics and three in 
| obstetrics in various countries at the re- 
quest of county medical societies. 


Instruction For Nurses. 


i tention of the Postmaster General. The 
| full text of the letter follows: 
| I received you most welcome letter on 
| the eighth of last month, which was my 
| birthday, and which was spent at Barrew 
\this year, the little camp of ice, snow 
Tundra fogs, and cool winds. It certainly 
is nice to learn that all you boys were 
interested in our welfare—thank you 
| very much. 
Two Planes Start North. 

Russell Merrill and I were hired to 
| take five members of the Fox Film Com- 
and their equipment to Point Bar- 

row from Fairbanks, there was 2,800 
pounds total weight to be taken in four 
loads. We left Fairbanks about 9:30 the 
18th of May, I had one passenger and 
| considerable camera equipment, Merrill 
| had two passengers and less baggage. 
We made the flight to Wiseman fine, 
there we took on a little more gas. The 
| weather at Wiseman was good and when 
we took off we started climbing for al- 
| titude of about 9.000 which was necessary 
in order to get over the range. f 
The range is about 100 miles wide, 
then drops off abruptly to the Arctic 
slope of tundra. We crossed the range 
| and the weather was perfect. 
We hit the Anaktnouk River that runs 
{into the Colville River and followed it 
until we could see where it came into 
the Colville, and there also we could 
see a white bank near the ground. We 


| County. 


Treaty of Conciliation 


Planned With Luxemberg 


Negotiations with Luxemberg looking 
to the consummation of arbitration and 
conciliation treaties similar to those re- 
cently concluded with other countries will 
soon be entered into, the Department of 
State announced on September 5. The 
announcement in full text follows: 

The Department will shortly enter into 
negotiations with Luxemburg for arbi- 
tration and conciliation treaties similar 


1 


The Shipstead bill proposes that a' 
public lands of the United States no: h 
of the township 60 north in the counties 
of Cook, Lake and St. Louis in Minne- 
sota, including the natural shore lines of 
Lake Superior and of the lakes and 
streams forming the international bound- 
ary so far as they lie within this area, 
| shall be withdrawn from all forms of 
entry or appropriation under the public 
land laws. 

Senate Resolution 239, introduced by 
| Senator McNary, authorizes the Com- 
| mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
investigate the protective measures pro- 
posed in the Shipsiead bill with a view 
to determining their practicablty and ad- 
visability to to determine what other 


to those recently concluded with other | plan for development and protection of 
countries. The texts of the draft treaties | that region may be adopted, and to re- 


are being transmitted by the Department} port to the Senate, with recommendations 


to the Honorable Hugh S. Gibson, Amer-} 


ican Ambassador at Brussels, for pres- 
entation to the Government of Luxem- 
burg. 


Plans for New Air Line 
From Vera Cruz Advance 


Plans for the proposed air service be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Merida in Mexico 
are advancing the Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Mexico City, Walter E. Ay- 
ler, advised the Department of Com- 


| for legislation. 


Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion Civil have 
gone on an inspection trip along the 
Gulf coast from Vera Cruz to Merida, 
visiting the cities of Manatitlan, Villa- 
hermosa, and Campeche to ascertain the 
facilities for landing fields, and fuel sta- 
| tions. 

| Merida is about ‘six hours by airplane 
from Vera Cruz. In the beginning it is 
proposed to make three trips a week, 
leaving Vera Cruz on Monday, Wednes- 
|day, and Friday, and returning from 


Several State bureaus and divisions of | were Quite sure we were runing into 
child hygiene arranged or promoted spe- | heavy fog and so it turned out to be. _ 
cial opportunities for the public-health; We both fiew out over the fog in 
nurses on State and county staffs to ob- | hopes of a break of an opening near the 
tain the newest information on methods | Coast, but it got thicker as we flew on, so 


merce September 5. The full text of the | Merida on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
advices follow: |urday. A concession has been procured 


The President and Vice President of ! from the Mexican Government. 


—'signed his portfolio as Secretary of the | 


| Air Service Planned 
By Firm in Northwest 


Victoria Company Will Operate 
To Vancouver and Seattle. 


A commercial air transportation com- 


pany, known as the British Columbia 
| Airways, Ltd., has been organized by 


Vice Consul at Victoria, Robert M. New- 
comb, in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce September 5. 

The report follows in full text: 

The new air company aims to supply 
transportation service between Seattle, 
Vancouver and. Victoria for passenger, 
mail and express traffic. The company 
has created an airport where full service 
can be given their own planes as well as 
visiting planes. 

The company is organized as a lim- 
ited liability company, capitalized at 
$100,000, divided into 10,000 shares of 
common stock of the par value of $10 
each, 

Estimated earnings are based upon 
the following plan: For six months’ op- 
eration, based on two return trips to 
| Vancouver and two return trips to Seat- 
itle for 180 flying days at half passenger 
| capacity, and one hundredth freight ca- 
pacity, the revenue is estimated at $121,- 
040. With capacity loads the revenue 
would be $717,200. The cost of opera- 
tion for the above period is fixed at $66,- 
480, which amount includes insurance, 
depreciation and all overhead charges. 
| Satisfactory arrangements have been 
|completed with the postal authorities in 
Ottawa for the transportation of air mail 
and the company has been authorized to 
issue special air-mail stamps to be sold 
{through regular postal authorities. 





mission to two years of college work 
and one raised it one-year, 

The University of California schoo] of 
jurisprudence has increased its require- 
ment for admission by requiring the A. 
B, or B. S. from the University of Cali- 
fornia or the equivalent, but it admits 
from the college of letters and science 
and the college of commerce of the uni- 
versity students who have senior 
standing. 


jeitizens of Victoma, according to the} 


| Treasury. 


It is interesting to note, that it was | 


jhe, rather than Hamilton who inaugu- 
| rated the system which now obtains that 
{the House of Representatives through 
| its Committee on Way and Means should 
|control appropriations and expenditures 
| of nfonies and operation of finances. He, 
like yourself, always inspired Congress 
to take a practical business view of leg- 
| islative duties, as far as the raising and 
| appropriation of monies was concerned. 
| Sound Policies. 

The purchase of Louisiana was the 
| great measure of Jefferson’s first term, 
| but it was Gallatin who arranged for 
;its payment and did so without in the 
slightest degree deranging his 
the funding of the National debt. When 
the War of 1812 came upon us, great 
financial burdens were placed upon the 
Treasury Department, but Gallatin with 
great skill and wisdom discharged thém 
successfully. The War was not a popular 
one and the Government had difficulty 
,in floating its bonds. There was no Bank 
|of the United States to rely upon. The 
renewal of its charter was about to be 
| refused. With great perspicacity Galla- 
| tin induced men like John Jacob Astor, 
| Stephen Girard and other patriots to 
purchase Government bonds. Their pur- 
chase was a test of the soundness of 
Gallatin’s financial policies. 
| In addition to all his other achieve- 
ments, New Yorkers are proud to relate 
that he was one of the founders of 
the’ present New York University, as 
well as one of the original sponsors of 
the greatest bank in the country, the 
National City Bank of New York. 

In the 68th Congress there was au- 
|thorized the erection of a monument to 


the Treasury Building. A monument to 
Alexander Hamilton already stands at 
the South entrance. Gallatin’s statute at 
the north entrance is to be a companion 
piece. 


Surely it would be improper to exclude 
the name of Albert Gallatin from the 
bills that will be issued from your De- 
partment. I earnestly request therefore 
that you reconsider the program to be 
adopted, as to who should be honored. 
Indeed in my opinion, Gallatin ranks 
higher than Chase, the Secretary in 
Lincoln’s cabinet. However, the three 
great Secretaries should _be included, 
{ Hamilton, Chase and Gallatin, 


Albert Gallatin at the north entrance to | 


lof informing parents about maternal and | we turned back. 
‘child care as well as the most advanced 
information on the hygiene and care of 
}mothers and infants. In some States 
;conferences were held at regular inter- 
| vals in which methods and subject mat- 
|ter relating to maternal and infant wel- 
fare were discussed. In other States the 
field training of nurses was arranged 
|through supervision by the State staff 
or through having the nurses work in 
counties in which there was a well-or- 
jganized nursing service under an able 
| supervisor. . Special leave also was ar- 
,ranged to afford opportunity for gradu- 
ate work. A majority of the States re- 
ported that maternity and infancy nurses 
‘on the State staff, including the county 


funds, met the standafds for public- 
health nurses formulated by the commit- 
| ted representing the National Organiza- 
| tion for Public Health Nursing, the nurs- 


|ing section of the American Public Health | 


Association, and the Conference of 
State and Provincial Health Authorities 
lof North America in 1924. 

Instruction ‘for teachers or normal- 
school students to train them for con- 
|ducting classes for girls in infant care 
jor in infant and maternal care received 
attention of several States. In Indiana 
classes were conducted at a number of 
teachers’ institutes, Oklahoma organ- 
ized classes in which nearly 900 teachers 
were enrolled, more than 700 completing 
2 course that averaged 15 lessons. In 
New Jersey a course of ten lectures was 
given to the senior students of the five 
State normal schools. 

In Wisconsin, where  infant-care 
courses were made a part of the public 
school curriculum in 1923, the teachers 
are prepared for this work by instruction 
in normal schools and teacher-training 
departments of high schools. The staff 
of the Wisconsin bureau of child wel- 
ifare includes an organizer and an assist- 
jant organizer of infant-hygiene classes 
who devote their time to teacher-train- 
ing work. There is a growing tendency 
in the United States to introduce infant- 
care courses in continuation schools and 
in colleges, and in other ways to train 
young women in the fundamentals of in- 
fant care and hygiene. The coopera- 
tion of State departments of health and 
of public instruction affords great op- 
portunities for increasing the knowl- 
edge of the care of infants among the 
next generation of mothers, 


Attempt to Land on Lake. 

There was snow all over and it looked 
quite deep; we could not find any wind- 
blown spots on the lake or rivers. I 
had eight-inch tires on the Stinson, Mer- 
| rill having six-inch tires. so I went down 
{and touched the wheels in the snow on a 
|lake, and it almost stopped right there. 
But I managed to take off again, then 
we flew on for some distance along the 
fog, hoping we might see some bare spot 
on the ice, but no such luck. 

There we were after four hours and 
a half in the air from Wiseman, the fog 
on one side, and no chance to get back 
to Wiseman for lack of gas, therefore 
we decided to land on one of the hun- 


| 


plans for |nurses receiving maternity and infancy | dreds of lakes in that unexplored area. | 


We both landed without nosing over, but 
were not able to take off with load. Soon 
the fog rolled in on us with the north- 
east wind. 

The movie men got into their sleeping 
bags and Merrill and I sat in the cabin. 
About 10 o’clock in the morning it cleared | 
and I, having larger wheels, took out! 
about half the load, and with Virgil Hart, | 
head of the expedition, took off on top 
of the snow and headed for the coast 
and Barrow. It proved to be much 
farther than expected, or about 150 miles, 
but we found it and immediately pre- 
pared to go back with shovels and food. 

Unable to Locate Plane. 

But for some reason I wasn’t able to 
locate the lake with the plane. There were 
i hundreds of lakes and flat tundra, and 
ne landmarks whatever, so flew until the 
gas began to run‘low, then returned to 

Barrow for more gas. I had a little 

sleep then and the next day flew out 

again but failed to locate the plane. 
Then the fog came in over the north 


coast and it stormed and snowed for six | 
‘days and never did clear uv good, but 1} 


flew out whenever it was possible to get 
under the low ceiling. 

Wilkins had broken his metal skiis and 
| left them here. We fixed them up enough 
so we could use them. 

It was decided I should fly out along 
the coast as near to the plane as possible 


and wait for improved weather in that | 
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section, so I took off and stayed on s| 


lake 50 miles from Barrow for four 


days, and the weather was bad. | 


I finally took off, was in the air four 
hours, forty-five minutes, lost most of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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Technical Sergeant 


By Producers Held to Be Essential Dievises Nes tu Roll | 


Substantial equality in representation 
among producers, participating in co- 
operative organizations, is fundamental 
to success, although the one-man, one- 
vote principle is not indispensable, L. S. 
Hulbert, attorney for the Department of 
Agriculture, has concluded as the result 
of study of the legal aspects of the co- 


“caveat emptor” or “let the purchaser} operative. 


beware.” By 
lowed” on his bills of lading he believes 
he has completely fulfilled his obligation 
to the public. But this apparently sim- 
ple plan has its drawbacks. It often 
fails to establish good will and repeat 
orders, and it often creates a high over- 
head for discounts, demurrage, and tele- 
grams. It is a fallacy in the hay busi- 


ness for these déalers who plan to build 
and perpetuate a permanent, profitable | 


business. 


We still have with us, also, certain} ™e™ 4 
elements in the hay business that believe | 


trading description specifications is to be 
preferred to trading by grades. 
go well with this system so long as the 
responsible dealer can conduct his busi- 
ness with personally known and respon- 
sible producers, country shippers, and 
receivers. 
the more honorable and intelligent cle- 
ments in the hay business there exists in 
the industry a minority clement, dis- 
tributed among farmers, country ship- 
pers, dealers, brokers, and livestock 
feeders. which clings to the use of de- 
scriptive-terms in hay contracts because 
such terms are indefinite and difficult to 
interpret and thus provide a handy means 


to breach a contract in case of a falling: 
other | 
immediate and indi-| 


or rising market, for 

reason that is of 

vidual benefit. 
New Methods. 

Those elements in our hay commerce 
which I have sketchily referred to are 
out of step with modern commercial 
methods. 


or any 


crops, is not longer a simple, localized 
business. The personal contact and the 
personal element have been disappearing 
for many years. Prior to our national 
industrial expansion and the develop- 
ment of our wide-flung interstate com- 
merce, based on modern railway trans- 
portation, hay marketing was a simple 
procedure. 


The buyer and the seller often were 


present personally to negotiate the trans- 
action. 
buyer could examine the hay as to its 


quality and condition for his purposes, | 
settled | 


and controversies were either 
then or the sale was not made. But 
these market conditions prevail in a 
limited degree only at the present time, 
and when cars of hay move from Ari- 
zona or New Mexico to Georgia, from 


Colorado to Maryland, from Michigan to ' 4; 


Connecticut, from California to Massa- 
chusetts, or from Indiana to Tennessee 
and Louisiana, the series of transactions 
are often impersonal and of a strictly 
commercial character. 

In this hay commerce where 
producer and the consumer are widely 
separate and where country shippers, 
dealers, brokers, bankers, and carriers 


function in the marketing process, the | 
essential | 


use of the contract. becomes 
to evidence the quantity, quality, and 
value of the commodity involved in any 
given transaction. Contract specifica- 
tions for quantity and value are rela- 
tively easy to make definite, but specifi- 
cations for quality are more difficult and 
complex. If the quality specifications o* 
a hay contract are indefinite, loosely 
drawn, and based largely on descriptive 
terms, the contract is of questionable 
value. On the other hand, a contract 
‘ containing definite quality specifications, 


as well as those for quantity and value, | 


is of distinct value in the merchandising 
of hay. 
National Basis Needed. 

The solution of this matter of definite 
quality specifications in the hay contract 
depends upon the formulation and adop- 
tion into our hay commerce of definite 
quality standards that will give the in- 
dustry a common language and a na- 
tional basis for trading. Our hay industry 
has been slower to adopt this commercial 
principle than have the grain, cotton, 
fruits and vegetables, dairy products, and 
other important agricultural industries. 
The use of the contract containing defi- 
nite quality specifications of a national 
character is more universal today in 
grain, cotton, potato, apple, and butter 
commerce than in. hay commerce. and 
most of the producers, dealers, and con- 
sumers in these industries have no desire 


to return to the old methods of sales or |! 


purchases by descriptive terms, by sam- 
ple, or by local grades. 

On July 24, 1919, the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, in the Annual Appropriation Act, 


marking “inspection al-| 


Ali may |! 


Unfortunately, however, for | 


The merchandising of hay, like | 
the merchandising of our other staple| 


The seller quoted his price, the, 


the | 


The full text the Department’s 
statement follows: 

| A farmers’ cooperative association isa 
| business organization. Its purpose is to 
engage in activities incident to the 
marketing of the products of its mem- 
bers or the acquisition of supplies for 
them. The foundation and framework of 
'a farmers’ cooperative association and 
all of its methods and plans are for 
the purpose of aiding their own business 
in as economical and profitable a man- 
s possible. 

The cooperative plan of marketing re- 
jturns to the producers the market price 
for their products, less necessary oper- 
ating and maintenance expenses and | 
such other deductions as may be pores, | 


of 


{ized for reserves or expansion purposes. 
| That producers have the right to market 
their own products through their own 
agencies is obvious. Producers with re-| 
‘spect to their cooperative associations | 
|may be members, creditors, debtors, or} 
patrons. | 
Forms of organization vary but there | 
| are a few well recognized principles which | 
'distinguish the cooperative from the} 
commerical organization. The coopera- 
tive character of an association does not | 
depend upon whether it is formed with} 
or without capital stock. Either type} 
of association may be thoroughly coop- | 
erative if properly organized and oper- 
' ated to accomplish this purpose. 

Substantial equality among the pro- 
ducers interested in a cooperative associ- | 
ation with respect to its affairs is fun-| 
;damental. The one-man, one-vote prin- | 
ciple is quite generally accepted for co- | 
| operation, but is not indispensable. Some- | 
|times this equality among members in 
jthe case of a cooperative association , 
‘formed with capital stock is furthered | 
|through limiting the number of shares 
{which a producer may own, which, of 
| Yourse, is in contrast with the situation | 
from a legal standpoint, a shareholder | 
may Own any number of shares. 

Generally, even in the case of capital 

| stock cooperatives, the shareholders are | 
‘restricted to one vote each, regardless | 
{of the number of shares of stock owned. 
| In the case of cooperative associations, , 
the dividend rate on the stock or mem- 
bership capital is restricted to a fair rate | 
ol interest. This again is in contrast | 
|; With the situation in commercial corpo- , 
;rations in which the dividend rate is, 
jfrom a legal standpoint, unlimited. 
In the case of a commercial corpora- 
on the persons with whom. it deals are 
| generally not members, but in the case 
jof a cooperative association, the mem- 
bers are also patrons, that is, they de- 
liver their products to the association 
for marketing or acquire supplies from 
or through it. With cooperative asso- 
ciations the advantages which accrue to 
;members, accrue primarily because they 
| are patrons of the association. 

Patronage of, rather than amount of 

money invested in, the cooperative de- 
termines the distribution of benefits. 
| Obviously, the costs of doing business, 
the progress that may be made by a 
cooperative association, and the results! 
that may be achieved by it, are directly 
‘and inevitably affected by the extent and 
| the consistency with which the members 
{of an association deal therewith. 

A frequent requirement of both stock 
;and nonstock marketing associations is 
| the signing of a contract. But it should 
|not be assumed that the members or 
stockholders of a cooperative associa- 
tion, except in a technical legal sense, 
are separate and apart from the asso-. 
ciation. They are the association, and 
the directors and officers of the asso- 
| ciation are simply their agents for the 
| conduct of the joint enterprise. 

The directors and officers of an asso- 
| ciation are placed in office and continue 
| there only through the action or ac- 
; quiescence of the stockholders or mem- 
|bers. In other words, the stockholders 
or members are the principal or the 
“employer” while the directors and offi- 
;cers are simply their “employes” or 
| agents to direct the business; and agents | 

are subject to the control of their em- 
| ployers. 

| Sometimes, on receiving the products 
| of a member, advances are made to him. 
| These, of course, are simply “part pay- 
ments,” or, to speak more accurately, 
partial returns. Pooling is common to 
cooperative associations. It is an averag- 
ing proposition. The ex enses incident 
to the operation of an association are 


provided the Secretary of Agriculture | pooled and then divided among the mem- 


with’ authority to investigate and certify | bers on an equitable basis. 
the class, quality, and condition of hay to | 


shippers and other interested parties 
upon application, and to charge therefor 
such fees as should reasonably cover the 
cost of the service. This same authority 
has been renewed by Congress at each 
session since 1919. There are no man- 
datory clauses in the Act. The inspec- 
tion service that has been organized un- 
der these Acts, and the standards that 
have been promulgated therewith, may 
be adopted or rejected by private busi- 
nes as it may select. 

The first unofficial standards for timo- 
thy and clover hay were recommended 
January 2, 1923. At that time the Chi- 
cago Hay Exchange adopted these stand- 
ards and the first attempt to apply U. S. 
Hay Standards, under Federal super- 
vision, in a market of importance, was 
inaugurated. This market has used no 
other grades than the U. S. grades for 
nearly six years and the exchange has 
been so satisfied with the service. ren- 
dered that its members have often stated 
publicly that they would consider it a 
backward step in hay marketing to re- 
turn to the use of any other standards 
or inspection methods. 

Inspection at Markets. 

The Federal Hay Inspection Service is 
now operating in 16 terminal markets, 
the most important of which are Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, Denver, Birmingham, 
Houston, and San Antonio. 
spectors are stationed also at 19 im- 
portant points and at 26 United States 
Army posts. The total number of desig- 
nated and licensed inspectors is 74, of 
whom 12 are employes of the Department 
engaged in supervision of research work. 
Federal-State hay inspection agreements 
are in force in 6 States and 17 States 
have adopted the United States stand- 
ards as official State standards. 

The United States hay standards have 
become a potent force in the educational 
-work of this country on forage production 
and feeding. In 31 States the Agricul- 
tural Colleges or other State agencies are 
conducting educational work on hay pro- 


Many of | 
the cooperative marketing associations 
| pool the products received, that is, min- 
' gle those of the same grade and char- 
, acter so that the identity of any par- 
ticular lot is lost. 

On the sale of all the products in a 
particular pool the association renders 
a final account to each member based 
upon the quantity he contributed. Some , 


| duction, marketing, and feeding, which 
ties up with the grading factors in the! 
United States standards. Each year hay 
judging contests are conducted in con- | 
|nection with the International Livestock | 
{Show at Chicago and the Livestock Ex- | 
position at Portland, Oregon, at which! 
luanoues Agricultural College student 
jteams compete, after a training in the 
United States grades given by the va- 
rious Collegé agronomists. 

| The agricultural agents of three of 
{the most important hay carrying rail- 
{ways are planning to cooperate with a 
|group of agricultural colleges this com- 
ing yéar to conduct hay production and 
grading educational work among pro- | 
ducers and shippers. The dairy organi- | 
zations of the country and the dairy} 
papers are educating thousands of dairy- 
men on the subjects of hay feed values 


| and hay grades. 


Licensed in- | 


| 


i 


Summing up this educational work on! 
hay production, marketing and grading, | 
it may be said that the research work | 
incidental to formulating the United | 
States hay standards has inaugurated the 
biggest educational campaign on hay this 
country has ever had. Big results can- 
not be expected immediately but in due 
course of time this steady and thorough 
educational work will have its effect on 
the improvement of conditions in the 
hay industry. It is my personal opinion 


; that the inauguration of this educational 


work is the most beneficial and outstand- 
ing accomplishment that has resulted to 
date from the Department’s efforts in 
hay standardization, 


| 


Attorney for Department of Agriculture Reviews Results 
Of Study of Farmers’ Organizations. 


| 


associations pool returns without pool- | 
ing products, that is, the returns from 
products of the same grade and quality 
sold during a given period, usually at} 
varying prices, are lumped together and 
then divided among the members on a 
per-unit basis. 

Some associations, such as cooperative 
livestock commission associations act 
simply as agents for their members in} 
the sale of their products, while other| 
associations take title to the products 
received from their members, but other-| 
wise function and account to members 
as though acting only as agents. 

Nearly all associations enter into con- 
tracts with their members for specified 
periods requiring them to deliver their 
products to the association for market- 
ing. These contracts are usually compre- 
hensive and state the undertakings of 
the association and the members re- 
garding the delivery and marketing of 
the products covered. 

All but two of the States have statutes 
peculiarly adapted to the incorporation 
of cooperative marketing associations: 
and practically all such associations are 
incorporated. These corporations in 
many respects function along lines simi- 
lar to those followed by commercial cor- 
porations, that is, each of them has a 


| board of directors, officers, and employes 


through whom the affairs of the: asso- 
ciation are conducted. 


Costa Rica Announces 
Adherence to Treaty, 


Honduras Also Communi- 
cates Intention to Become 
Signatory to Agreement. 


Costa Rica, has communicated to the 
Department of State its adherence to the 
multilateral treaty to renounce war, and 
another country, Honduras, has com- 
municated its intention to adhere, the 
Department announced on September 5. 

Costa Rica had previously declared its 
intention to adhere to the treaty. With 
Costa Rica included four nations have 
now adhered to the treaty since the} 
Paris ceremonies. The others are, as 
previously announced, Peru, Liberia and 
Rumania. | 

With Honduras included 21 countries 
have now declared their intention to ad- 
here. The other 20 nations are, as al-| 
ready announced, Denmark, Bolivia, Aus- 
tria, Luxemberg, Netherlands, Switzer- | 
land, Panama, Uruguay, Dominican Re- | 


| public, Yugoslavia, Finland, Cuba, Latvia, | 


Haiti, Egypt, Portugal, Sweden, Ethi- 
opia, Venezuela, Estonia. 

The note from the Charge d’Affaires 
ad interim of the Costa Rican legation | 
in Washington, Guillermo E. Gonzales, 
was addressed to the Secretary of State 
under date of August 30 and follows in 
full text: 

“Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to 
inform Your Excellency that I have 
been informed by my Government that 
in response to the kind invitation re- 
ceived through the Crarge d’Affaires ad 
interim of the United States of America 
at San Jose, the Government has de- 
clared that it adheres to the Kellogg | 
pact which will, in ¢ve course, be re- 
ferred to the Congress for its ratifica- 
tion.” 

The note from the Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Honduras, Augusto C. 
Coello, handed to the American Minister 
at Tegucigalpa, follows in full text: 

My government has given the most 
careful consideration to the momentous 
note of Your Excellency, appreciating 
in all its transcendental importance the 
work brought to a conclusion at Paris 
by the United States of America through 
the signing of the treaty against war. 
Conforming to the exalted purposes of 
that treaty my government is pleased to 
declare its decision to adhere to it as 
soon as the respective ratifications of 
the original signatory powers for put- 
ting the treaty into effect have been re- 


! ceived. 


In the meanwhile my government ex- 
presses through Your Excellency to the 
Government of the United States its 
most enthusiastic congratulations for 
the brilliant success achieved at Paris on 


| behalf of world peace. 


ey 


T. S. Adams Assigned 
To Geneva Conference | 


Yale Professor to Take Part in| 
Tax Discussion. 


President Coolidge has appointed Prof. 
T. S. Adams, of Yale University, to act 
as the American expert at a meeting to 
discuss double taxation and tax evasion 
to be held at Geneva under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, beginning Oc- 
tober 22, the Department of State an- 
nounced on September 5. The announce- 
ment in full text follows: 

By a communication dated July 5, 
1928, the Deputy-Secretary General of 
the League of Nations invited the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to appoint 
an expert to attend a meeting on double 
taxation and tax evasion, which will open 
at the League Secretariat at Geneva on 
Monday, October 22, 1928. 

The object of this meeting will be to 
discuss, from a technical point of view, 
a report which was drawn up by a 
similar meeting of experts at London 


| in the spring of 1927, and to consider 


the possibility of international agree- 
ments on double taxation and tax 
evasion. 

On September 4 this Government in- 
formed the League of Nations that the 
President had appointed Prof. T. S. 
Adams, of Yale University, who had at- 
tended the meeting on double taxation 
in London in April, 1927, to act as the 
American expert at the ‘session next 
month. 


Bid Received for Carrying 
Mails to Sydaey, Australia 


The Post Office Department announced 
orally September 4 that it had received 


| the bid of the Oceani¢ Steamship Com- 


pany, of San Francisco, for carrying the 
mails between San Francisco and Syd- 
ney, Australia. The prices per nautical 
mile bid by this firm were as follows: 
Class 4, $6; Class 3, $8; Class 2, $10, and 
Class 1, $12. The bid was submitted in 
accordance with the terms of the 1928 
seyehane Marine law, the Department 
said, 


Chief of Finance Commends 


;of Finance, Major Geenral R. 


| troller General August 3 


For Reserve Officers 


shes 'ai 

Army Man for Initiative | 
In Improving 
System. 


For devising a pay roll to be used in 
connection with the payment of Organ-.| 
ized Reserve officers in lieu of the regu- 
lar officers’ pay voucher, used at the 
present time, Technical Sergeant George 
Elston, Finance Department, has re-j 
ceived the commendation of the Chief 
L. Car- 
michael, according to a statement made 
public on September 5. The statement in| 
full text follows: 

The pay roll was devised by Sergeant | 
Elston during the summer camp at Fort 
Barrancas, Florida, in 1927. It received 
careful study in the office of the Chief of ! 
Finance and was forwarded to the Comp- | 
troller General for his approval. This 
was granted on August 3, 1928, and the 
new roll is now in process of being 
printed and will be issued to the service 
at large in the near future. The new) 
roll will jointly effect a saving in paper 
work and cost in printing to the War De- | 
partment. 

Sergeant Is Commended. } 

In acknowledging the unusual initia- 
tive and ability displayed by Sergeant! 
Elston, General Carmichael has written | 
him the following letter: 

“The siggested pay roll adapted for 
the paying of Reserve officers submitted | 
by you, through Captain George W. Rees, | 


{Q. M. C., October 28, 1927, has been made | 


a subject of careful study in the office of | 
the Chief of Finance. 

“It gives me great pleasure to inform | 
you that a voucher, based upon your | 
suggestion, was approved by the Comp- 
3, 1928, and will 
be issued to the service at large in the} 
near future. 

Appreciation Expressed. 

“It is my desire to express to you} 
my personal appreciation for your prac- 
ticai and constructive suggestion. I am 
forwarding copies of this letter to the 


| Corps Area Finance Officer and the Fi- 


nance Officer, United States Army, Fort 
McPherson, Ga.” 

This action of General Carmichael wa 
taken in accordance with the policy re 
eently announced by the War Depart- 
ment in regulations of recognizing meri- 
torious peace-time services by proper 
rewards. For this purpose the Soldiers’ 
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Proposals for Construction and Design 
Of Two Navy Dirigibles Are Considered 


Highest Rating Accorded by 


Special Board to Offer of 


Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rating to these designs as many of the | 
essential features have been omitted or| 


Those submitting sketches or ideas| 
coming under classification (c) are: Al-| 
brecht Luck, Bronx, New York City. 

The five groups of designs listed under 
classification (a) have been carefully 
rated. Each feature of the respective de- 
signs was carefully appraised and its ef-| 
fect on the performance of the whole | 
airship considered. These ratings are; 
given in enclousre (B). ; 

The Board considers the designs sub-| 
mitted to be of the following order of 
merit: : on 

Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation Proj-! 
ect I: (a) Rubber gas cells with May-! 
bach engines, figure of merit, 91.9; (b)/ 
rubber gas cells with Packard engines, 
figure of merit, 90.8. 

Goodyear-Zeppelin 
ect II: With rubber gas cells, 
merit, 90.6. 

Goodyear-Zeppelin 
ect III: With rubber gas cells, 
merit, 89.9. 

Schuette 
merit, 87.2. : 

American Brown-Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration, figure of merit. 82. | ‘ | 

Max Kastner, figure of merit, 66.7. 

Geisler and Seth, figure of merit, 61.2. 

Memorandum. — Class I (design) 
coupled with Classes 2 and 3 (bids to 
construct two airships and one airship) | 
comprise a “Design Competition” under 
the terms laid down in Section 10 (a)! 
to (h) inclusive of the Aircraft Pro- 
curement Act approved July 2, 1926. 

The prices quoted by the several com- 
petitors are given below. It should be 
understood that in a matter so involved 
as this, direct comparisons between bid 
prices are impracticable. A full knowl- 
edge of all qualifying clauses, reserva- 
tions, guarantees and other pertinent 
matters is necessary before any real com- ! 
parison of prices is possible. 

Quoted Prices for Designs (Class 2 
American Brown-Boveri Electric Cor- | 
poration, $100,000; Geisler & Seth, $75,- | 


Corporation Proj- 
figure of 


Corporation Proj-| 
figure of 
figure of 


and Company, 


Medal was established for heroism not; 
involving conflict with the enemy. Com- 
manding officers were also directed to 
recognize by written commendation acts | 
of service above the ordinary which, | 
though meritorious, do not justify the} 
award of the Soldiers’ Medal. 


Announcing 
combination Rail-and-Air Service 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


as the plane ‘‘takes 
off” at 3:00 P.M. on its flight to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


The inauguration of this service on 
September first marked the open- 
ing of a new era in American pas- 


senger travel. 


The traveller to the Twin Cities will leave 
Washington, D. C., on the Manhattan Lim- 
ited, one of the Pennsylvania’s Washington 
to Chicago flyers, at 7:05 P.M. 


After luncheon next day he steps off the 
train at the Englewood Station at Chicago 
into a waiting taxi. This whisks him out to 


Cicero Field where he steps 


teen passenger all-metal airplane. 
Lazing back in a comfortable chair he 
looks out through the windows at the 


dwindling sky scrapers 


At a cruising speed of 115 miles an hour 
the distance melts away. In four hours the 
plane glides down to the Municipal Airport 
at St. Paul, or, ten minutes later to the 
Wold-Chamberlain Field at Minneapolis. 
Here connections can be made with the 
west-bound trains of all lines, thus saving 
the passenger from Washington to Seattle, 
or Portland, a full business day. 


aboard «a four- 


This new service is offered by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in conjunction with the 
Northwest Airways, Inc 
nental Air Transport, Inc. Airplane tickets 


., and Transconti- 


000; Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, de- 


sign I, $1,750,000; design II, $1,750,000; | 


design III, $1,650,600, 
Max Kaestner, $255,000; Schuette & 


Company, (no price quoted. Submitted | 
|for such consideration as Navy Depart- | 


ment is able to give); Gustav Wilhelm 
Hagemann, (no price); E. Pollak, $25,- 
000; S. V. Trent, (no price). 

Quoted prices for construction of two 
airships (Class 2) and one airship 
(Class 3) (the 
spectively, for Class 2 and Class a)? 

American Brown-Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration, $9,000,000 and $5,880,000; 


9 


Geisler & Seth, no price; irregular bid—' 


no bond. Goodyear-Zeppelin 
tion, design I, $7,950,000 and 
000; design II, $7,750,000 and 
000; design III, $7,575,000 and $5,275,000. 
Max Kaestner, no bid; Schuette & 
Company, no bid; Gustav Wilhelm Hage- 
mann, no bid; E. Pollak, no bid; S. V. 
Trent, no bid on Class 2; Class 
426,000; (irregular 
mentioned in letter). 


Corpora- 
$5,450,- 


Disposition of Undelivered 
Double Post Cards Defined 


Procedure for the disposition of unde- | 


liverable double post cards is defined in 


| @ memorandum to postmasters, just ap- 


proved by the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, R. S. Regar. The full text 
of the memorandum follows: 

Some postmasters are improperly re- 
turning to the mailing offices undeliver- 


able double post cards, the reply por-| 


tion of which is in the form of a busi- 


ness reply card sent out under the pro-} 


visions of section 38415, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, although the initial portion 


does not bear the sender’s return card, ' 


together with his pledge to pay the re- 


turn postage if the cards are undeliver- | 


able. 

Such double post cards not having post- 
age prepaid on the reply portion, when 
mailed for other than local delivery, may 
be returned to the sender only when they 


bear his return card and a pledge to pay' 


return postage. This applies even though 
the return portion of the double 
card consists of a business reply card 
sent out under section 38412, 


Laws and Regulations. 


Washington to St. 


prices quoted are, re-' 


$5,350,- | 


3, $2,--| 


bid—no bond prfice! 


post, 


Postal | 
£ 
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Congress on Postal | 
| Legislation Praised 


Representative Kelly Empha- 

| sizes Importance of Meas- 

| ures Enacted and Oth- 
ers Pending. 


The Seventieth Congress promises to 
be an important one from the stand-= 
point of postal legislation, Representa- 
| tive Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., a 
member of the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, stated orally 
September 5. 

Mr. Kelly added that he will discuss 
past and future postal legislation in ad- 
dresses before joint meetings of postal 
employes at San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. He will also speak on proposed 
“fair-trade” legislation at a meeting of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists at San Francisco, September 12, 
and on September ‘22 he and Gov. John 
F. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, will make 
historical addresses at the dedication of 
a statute to Capt. John Brady at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Important Legislation Pending. 

“There is important legislation effec- 


| tive and contemplated in the two ses- 


sions of the Seventieth Congress,” Mr. 
Kelly said. “At the first session, whieh 
expired May 29, last, Congress enacted 
into law measures of outstanding im- 
portance to the postal service. It put 
on the statute books of the nation 
vitally important legislation for the pos- 
tal employes. 

“Of the legislation already effective, 
several measures are of outsanding im- 
portance. The night differential act gives 
every night postal worker 10 per cent 
increase in pay. The act increasing the 
pay of fourth class postmasters 40,000 
workers in the postal service. The act 
adjusting the postage rates should in- 
crease the revenues of the postal service 
within a short period. These measures 
took effec July 1. 

Air Mail Volume Increased. 

“The five-cent air mail postage act, 
which went into effect August 1, has al- 
ready greatly increased the volume of 
air mail in this country. I predict that 
by the first of the new calendar year 
1929 the volume of air mail will be more 
than doubled through the lessened rate 
of postage. 

“The air mail legislation of the last 
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Paul 


and Minneapolis 


Westbound 


. Washington, D. C. (Manhattan Limited) 
705 P.M. 


. Chicago, Il].—Englewood 1:40 


Union Station 
. Chicago (Cicero Field) 
. St. Paul (Municipal Airport) 


2:05 P.M. 


7:0 
P.M. (C.T.) 


. Minneapolis (Wold-Chamberlain' 


Field) 
Eastbound 


. Minneapolis (Wold-Chamberlain 


jeld) 
. St. Paul (Municipal Airport) 
. Chicago (Cicero Field) 
. Chicago, Ill, (C.T.) on 


Liberty Limited 


Union Station 
Englewood 
. Washington, D.C, 


8:3 
8: 
12: 


went on sale on September first at all princi- 
pal Pennsylvania Ticket offices and agencies, 


The Pennsylvania's participation in this 


Station at 


new service is but a part of its large program 
in the development of a transcontinental 
combined rail and air service. 


All the latest provisions 
for safety! 


The planes are all-metal and tri-motored. 
Veteran air-mail pilots are in charge. ‘There 
is a special United States Weather Bureau 
the field. 
along the beaconed route there is an emer- 
gency landing field. 


Every thirty miles 


C. E. McCuttovucn, General Passenger Agent, 613 14th Street N. W., Washington, D.C., Telephone: Main 9140 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


‘ 
Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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eview Issued by Department of Commerce Finds That 
Is the Largest Recorded Since 1921. 


‘3 Balance of Trade 


(Continued 


exports were also substantially 


r than in the preceding year, when 
demand was abnormally stimu- 
by the British strike. The chief 


@ause of the decline in exports of food- 
gtuffs was the lower average prices of 
‘meats and lard. 
“The outstanding development in the 
aphic distribution of exports was 
Etberksble expansion of our trade 
with Canada, which supplanted the 
“United Kingdom as our principal cus- 
‘tomer. Exports to the United Kingdom 
were considerably smaller than in 


1926-27, whereas exports to most of the} 


other important countries of Europe in- 
creased. Trade with Latin America was 
smaller than in the preceding year, but 
exports to Argentina increased 12 per 
. cent. f 
“The decrease of 2.5 per cent in the 
value of imports during 1927-28 was due 
| almost entirely to lower prices, and con- 
sequently represented a saving in the 
cost of goods purchased. Crude food 
stuffs and finished manufactures were 


Value of Foreign Commerce 
Declined During Fiscal Year of 1928 
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rubber, silk, and sugar imported also 
contributed somewhat to the reduction 
in total value of imports in the fourth 
quarter of 1927. 

During the first and second quarters 
of 1928 prices of silk, crude petroleum, 
and tin continued downward; tin reached 
the lowest average value in the second | 
quarter of 1928 since 1924. Prices of | 
sugar were below those of a year earlier. 
Rubber increased in average value in the 
first quarter of 1928, but in the second 
quarter fell one-fourth lower than in the 
corresponding period of 1927, as a con- 
sequence of the announcement of the re- 
;moval of British export restrictions. 
| Prices of coffee and hides and skins have 
| shown a marked upward swing since the 
| beginning of the year, which partially 
| counterbalanced the reduction in prices 
| of other commodities imported. 


| Tin Reaches Low Value 
In First Quarter of Year 


As there was a somewhat larger de- 
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the only groups of imports which were| cline in the value of imports than in the 
larger in value. Crude materials showed! value of exports during the past fiscal 
the most marked decrease, and this was| year, the excess of merchandise exports 
largely ascribable to the lower average! over merchandise imports increased from 
prices of silk, rubber, leaf tobacco, and} ¢716,000,000 in 1926-27 to $731,000,000 
erude petroleum. These price reductions} jn 1927-28. The increased balance of 
were also the principal cause of the de-| merchandise exports, together with the 
cline of $100,000,000 in value of imports] excess of gold exports, amounting to 
, from Asia, the most important change in| ¢49g,000,000, and an excess of silver 
the geographic distribution of the trade. | exports amounting to $20,000,000, 
The chief increase was shown in the im-| ... 
ports from South America and resulted | 


| 


re- | 





‘ foreign trade indicates that the level of| ang 


from larger purchases of hides and 
' skins, nitrates, and petroleum.” 


Recovery Is Aided 
By Heavy Foreign Demand 


The foreign trade review follows in| 
full text: 

Foreign trade developments during the! 
last fiscal year corresponded rather 
closely to the changes in domestic busi-| 
ness. Exports of merchandise showed} 
somewhat less than their usual seasonal} 
expansion in the fall of 1927, when do-| 
mestic production was similarly cur-| 
tailed, but reached a larger volume in! 
the first half of of 1928 than in the corre- 
sponding period of any other recent year. 
This large foreign demand for the] 
products of our factories aided mate-| 
rially the recovery of domestic business. 
Decreases in the value of crude materials | 
and foodstuffs exported were largely off- | 
set by the continued expansion of our! 
exports of manufactured articles. The! 
value of imports was somewhat smaller 
than in either of the two preceding fiscal 
years as a result of decreases in the | 
prices of many crude materials, such as} 
Tubber, silk, and tin, which form an im-| 
portant share of the total trade. 

Exports of gold during 1927-28 were 
larger than in any previous year on| 
record as a consequence of the desire of | 
various foreign countries to j 


stabilize | 
their currency and reestablish it on a 
gold basis. The continued large excess 
of merchandise exports, together with 
the marked outward movement of gold, 
resulted in a larger total trade balance 
than in any year since 1920-21. 

The aggregate value of our export! 
trade in the year 1927-28 was $4,877,000,- | 
000, which was 1.8 per cent less than in 


j 


ible trade of almost $1,250,000,000, which 
|was larger than in any year since 
| 1920-21. This large increase in our trade 


sulted inan aggregate balance for our vis- | 
| 





the preceding year, but was larger than 
jn any other year since 1920-21. Imports | 
reached a total value of $4,146,000,000 a, 
decrease of 2.5 per cent as compared with 
1926-27. A study of the price changes 
among leading commodities entering| 


export prices was practically unchanged | 
while import prices were about 5 per cent 
lower in 1927-28 than in 1926-27. Con-| 
sequently, there was a slight decrease in| 
the quantitative volume of the export} 


. ' 
balance has been accompanied by a rec- 


!ord volume of foreign loans. | 


Exports in the latter part of 1927 did not | 
show the usual seasonal expansion; dur- 
ing the third quarter they fell below the | 
values for the second quarter and were 
5 per cent less than a year earlier, and 
in the fourth quarter they were smaller 
than for any corresponding period since 
1923. These reductions in aggregate 
value, as compared with the third and 
fourth quarters of 1926, resulted chiefly i 
from smaller shipments of cotton and 
coal and the lower price of gasoline, 
which were only ~—«rtially counterbal-! 
anced by large gains in shipments of} 
grains, automobiles, and machinery, and! 
the higher price of cotton in the fourth 
quarter. Exports reached a peak in Oc- | 
tober, which was higher than a_ year |} 
earlier, but lower than in either 1924 or 
1925. A sharp decline followed, and in| 
December exports totaled less than in the 
corresponding month of any year since | 
1922. 

This trend was reversed ir. 1928. Ex- |} 
port values. for the first quarter were | 
larger than for any year since 1925, 
while second-quarter exports exceeded 
those of any year since 1920. The trade | 
in March totaled more than in the cor- 
responding month of the two previous | 
years, and May and June exports were 
larger than in those months of the seven 
preceding years. | 


Exports of Manufactures 
Continued to Expand 


The decline in the total value of ex-! 
ports during 1927-28 was due to de- 
creases in the quantity and value of 
exports of crude materials and manu- 
factured foodstuffs and a slight decrease 
in the value of exports of crude food-! 
stuffs. Exports of finished manufactures 
semimanufactures, on the other 
hand, continued the expansion which has 
been under way for a number of years. 

Exports of crude materials in 1927-28 | 
declined 


~~ Aes 


diuashitnn Is Needed by 


trade, but imports were somewhat 
larger in quantity than in the preceding 
year. If these statistics of value were 
adjusted for price changes, the growth of 
our trade during the six years would be 
even more marked. 

Exports of gold during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, totaled $627,102,000, 
which is larger than in any earlier year. 
either fiscal or calendar. 
during this period amounted to $129,139.- 
000 leaving an excess of exports of al- 
most $498,000,000. The principal coun- 


Gold imports | 


; which was smaller than in any of the 
|preceding four years. 
; this group was largely the result of a 
marked curtailment in shipments both of 
;coal and of cotton. Coal exports were 


}less than one-half as large as in 1926-27, 


to a value of $1,174,000,000, 


The decrease in} ; 
Rain and Cooler Temperatures Over United States Gen- 
erally Retard Agriculture. 


‘but this was to be expected, as ship-| 


ments in the earlier 
mously expanded a result of the 
British coal stcppage. Cotton exports 
rbout, 30 per cent smaller than in 
7, owing to the decrease in the 


year were enor- 


as 


American crop, but the consequent re-} 


duction in the available supply caused a! 
considerable advance in prices and the 
total value of cotton exports decreased 
only 5.4 per cent. Crude petroleum ex- 
55,025,000 | ports, on the other hand, increased about) 
41,057,000| 10 per cent in quantity but were 7 per 
27,472,000 | cent lower in value than in 1926-27. 
19,998,000; Exports of manufactured foodstuffs | 
11,000,000 | decreased about 8 per cent during 1927- 
The outward movement of gold to} 28, and their total value was smailer 
France was in anticipation of the rees-|than in any year since 1914-15. The} 
tablishment of the French currency on] average price both of meat and of lard} 
2 gold basis, and currency stabilization! exports declined considerably, and there| 
was also one of the principal reasons|was also a moderate reduction in the) 
for the export of gold to most of the! quantity of these commodities shipped} 


tries receiving this gold are indicated 
below: 

France 
Argentina 
Brazil 

United Kingdom 
Germany 

Italy 

Uruguay 


$256,383,000 | 


130,792,000 | 


Warmth Is Required in Central North | 
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° i local areas where it is too dry, and 
Crops un Southeast, warmth is needed in parts for matur- 
damage rather generally in Illinois and 
some is safe in Indiana. In Iowa prog- 


ress was fair and condition fair to very | 


good, with much of the crop dented. 

| Rain was needed for late corn in Ne- 
braska, with considerable drought dam- 
age in central portion where much is 
| being cut for silage and fodder. In 


‘ing; the crop is probably safe from frost | 


Increase in Stocks 


End Was 96,443,000 Bushels. 


At the close of the week ended Sep- 


Freezing temperatures were reported] weather and rather frequent showers,| Kansas the crop is ripening fast and| tember 1 a total of 96,443,000 bushels of 
locally in the northern Rocky Mountain} growing crops matured slowly in the) is considered safe from frost; silo fill-|domestic wheat were in store and afloat 


area, according to the weekly weather 
and crop bulletin made public September 
5 by the Weather Bureau. 

The weather as a whole for the week 
was cool except in the more eastern 
States, parts of Texas, and the general 
area west of the Rocky Mountains not 
including the Pacific coast. Soil and 
weather conditions were generally un- 
favorable for growing crops except in 


| select regions. 


The full text of the general summary 
of the weekly weather report follows: 

High pressure and cool weather pre- 
vailed over the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain area at the beginning of the week, 
with freezing temperatures reported lo- 
cally, and it was much cooler over the 


jcentral-northern portion of the country,|ing and fodder cutting were fairly gen- 
}especially in Minnesota. Further show- | eral. 
‘ery, cloudy weather in the Southeast, | cellent in Missouri, with favorable ma- 
from Virginia southward and southwest- | turing weather, and much denting; early 
ward to the lower Mississippi Valley, ; corn is matured in Oklahoma, and prog- 
{was detrimental, in general, to farming ress and condition of late was fair in 
| interests. | the east, but generally poor in the west. 

Rains in the Ohio Valley were bene- | 


ficial in conditioning the soil for fall| South, and the crop was good in the} 


| plowing, although they were insufficient | East, although it needs warmth in parts, 
|in some sections, particularly in parts of |and some lowland corn was damaged by 
Ohio, in western Kentucky, and central | Yrain in the Carolinas. Poor to good 
Illinois. | growth was indicated in Northern States. 
The soil continued too dry also 
much of the central and northern Plains | northern Great Plains. 
j}area and central and southern Texas,! Fy 
but the drought was broken in western | Weather Unfavorable 
Oklahoma; elsewhere east of the Rocky | To Cotton Development 
Mountains the soil is in fairly good con-} 


Condition and progress were ex-| 


Mostly fair advance was made in the} 


in| With warmth and sunchine needed in the | 


ether countries. The only country from 
which we received large imports of gold 
was Canada; net imports from that 
country amounted to $57,966,000. 


France Imports Gold 
For Currency Stabilization 


During the early months of 1928 cot- 
ton values continued below those of the 
preceding year, in spite of a higher av- 
erage price, but in May they showed a 
gain. Movements of grains were much 
smaller than a year earlier. Exports of 
gasoline were larger in quantity, but 
their value was smaller in the first quar- 
ter on account of a lower average price. 
However, gains in exports of automo- 
biles, machinery, copper, leather, and 
other*manufactured articles during both 
quarters were sufficiently large to cause 
an increase in the aggregate value of 
exports. 

Imports totaled $1.030,000,000 in the 
third quarter of 1927, which was the 
Jargest amount for a third quarter since 
1920. However, beginning with Septem- 

‘ber and extending through December 
import values were lower for each month 


than in either of the two previous years.| of our exports of automotive products, | Virginia and the Ohio Valley southward, | 
It was excessive, | 


’ Large importations in February in- 


Lake region. At the close of August 


2 " “tc ft > ] 
jabroad. Exports of crude foodstuffs also lower temperatures had overspread the 


fell slightly in value during the past 
| year as a result of decreases in both the 
} quantity and the average price of our! 
| wheat exports and a more marked de- 
jcline in the value of fruits exported.| 
Exports of barley, on the othr hand, were} 
{more than twice as large as in 1926-27, 
|while rye exports increased by more 
| than one-fifth. 

The foreign sales of finished manu-} 
factures continued to expand during the 
| fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, and 
reached a total value of $2,061,000,000, 
which was over 4 per cent larger than) 
in the previous year and about 70 per} 
cent greater than in 1921-22. The steady | 
growth of exports of these commodities} 
|particularly proves the efficiency of 
American factories and of American! 
{salesmanship in foreign countries. A| 
large share of the growth in our exports} 

of finished manufactures during 1927-28) ture averaging from 3 

| was due to the increased sales of auto-| 7 degrees above normal. 


| mobiles and accessories. The number of) ,,, ; aa 
|passenger automobiles, bodies, and Warmth Needed in North, 


| trucks totaled 425,000, which was 18 per; 4nd Sunshine in South 
cent more than in 1926-27 and eight) © 
times more than in 1921-22. The value 


there was a reaction to warmer over the 
Northwest. The last two days of Au- 
gust brought widespread rains to the 
Northern and more eastern States, while 
showery weather prevailed in much of 
the South. 

The week, as a whole, had somewhat 
more than normal warmth in the more 
eastern States, in parts of Texas, and 
generally west of the Rocky Mountains, 
except along the Pacific coast. Else- 
where it was generally cool, especially 
in the Mississippi Valley and from the 
western Lake region westward to the 
Rocky Mountains where the weekly mean 
temperatures ranged mostly from 3 de- 
grees to as much as 7 degrees below nor- 
mal. In the interior of the Pacific North- 
west it was decidedly warm, the tempera- 
} degrees to about 





Rainfall was substantial to heavy from 


° ° | s - c _ 
{which in 1921-22 amounted to less than| except in local areas. 


upper Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, but | 


| dition, except it is too wet where heavy | 
rains fell. | 
West of the Rockies moisture is quite 

; generally needed in central and north-| 
ern districts, particularly in the Pacific | 
Northwest where the soil is too dry and | 
|hard for plowing. Field work was re-} 
| tarded by rain in the south Atlantic and | 

east Gulf sections, and in Central-North- | 

ern States, including the upper Misz-| 

sissippi Valley, but elsewhere fairly good 
| progress was made. Showers were bene- 
| ficial in the Southwest, particularly in 
| New Mexico and Arizona. 


|Rains Delay Threshing 
| Of Wheat in Northwest 


| Small Grains—There was some delay | 
{by rains to threshing in North Dakota, 
|and this work was prectically at a stand- 
| still in Minnesota, but elsewhere in the 
| Spring Wheat Belt threshing made good} 
advance, particularly in the more west- | 
jern districts where fair weather was the 
jrule. Considerable plowing for winter | 
| wheat was accomplished, although this 
|} work was delayed in Nebraska, and 
| Plowing is difficult in Kansas by reason 
lof hard, dry soil, while parts of the! 
Ohio Valley still need rain. 


Cotton.—The weather for the week 


was, in general, rather unfavorable for | 


cotton, as further rains in the eastern 
Staes of the belt and in some east Gulf 
sections were detrimental, and rainfall 
was insufficient to relieve the drought in 
parts of Texas. 

In the Carolinas progress was mostly 
fair, but there were increasing reports 


of shedding, and cloudy, wet weather | 


favored the increase of weevil activity. 
In Georgia progress was very irregular, 
being mostly good in the north and in 
scattered localities elsewhere, but the 
crop deteriorated where there was too 
much rain, with continued shedding of 
young bolls:; warm, dry weather is gen- 
erally needed. 

In Tennessee progress was fair to very 
good, with plants fruiting well, but with 
some shedding. In Alabama and Missis- 


|sippi the weekly advance was poor to 


only fair, with deterioration in some sec- 
tions, and considerable shedding, reports 
of rotting bolls, and conditions favorable 
for weevil. 

Frequent rains were unfavorable in 
Louisiana, with some damage to open 
bolls. In Arkansas progress was mostly 
good in the north, but in central and 


|southern portions ranged from deteriora- 


creased slightly the value of imports in| $81,000,000, in 1927-28 reached the enor- 
the first quarter of 1928, as compared} mous aggregate of $425,000,000. 
with the first quarter of 1927, but the The increased sales of automobiles 
value in each month of the second quar-| were accompanied by a further expan-| 
ter fell below that of a year earlier. |sion in exports of rubber tires, which! 
The outstanding feature is the trade!were about 11 per cent larger in quan- 
for each quarter was the sharp changes|tity and 7 per cent greater in value than} 
in prices of many articles, as compared|in the preceding year. The quantity of 
with the preceding year: Rubber, silk,| our exports of refined oils was also con- 
coffee, hides and skins, crude petroleum,| siderably larger than in 1926-27, but 
@ad copper were leading commodities} there was a decrease in the total value 
which were imported at lower average|in consequence of a sharp reduction in 
) prices in the last two quarters of 1927] prices. 
a year earlier, while sugar prices To be continued in the issue of |} 
' were higher. Decreases in quantities off September 7. 


% 


ranging from two to more than four 
inches, at many places in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and along most of the 
east Gulf coast, as well as in eastern 
Texas. 

Moderate to fairly heavy falls were 
reported in the Northeast, the Ohio Val- 
ley, the Lake Region, and parts of the 
upper Mississippi Valley, as well as in 
the southern Great Plains. In the more 
northwestern States, and generally west 
of the Rocky Mountains, very little rain 


‘occurred, but moderate falls were re- 


ported in New Mexico and Arizona. 
Under the influence of abnormally coo] 


Fhe seeding of winter wheat was be-|tion to only fair,.with blooming ceased 
|gun in the western third of Kansas.|in most sections. 

| Frequent rains interrupted the thresh-| In Oklahoma cotton is badly spotted, 
ing of rice in the lower Mississippi Val-|ranging from poor to very good; weekly 
‘ley and west Gulf section. Flax was|progress was mostly poor, with much 
| badly damaged at some places in Min-|shedding and opening rather slowly. In 
|nesota by too much wetness, but the|Texas progress and condition were also 
|erop is ripening rapidly in North Da-|spotted, ranging from poor in some drier 
|kota and is mostly cut in South Da- {central and southern sections, with bolls 
; kota. Grain sorghums and broomcorn|small and considerable shedding, to very 
|did weil in the southern Plains districts,| good in parts of the north and west; 
!while conditions were favorable for there were local rains in nearly all parts, 





buckwheat in Appalachian Mountain sec-|but very irregularly and unevenly dis- | 


| tions. tributed, with picking in 
Corn.—Corn made fair to good advance |some wetter sections. 


‘in the Ohio Valley, kut there are some’ Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures 


interrupted 


are 


lat United States Marxets, as against 
| 90,911,000 bushels for the previous week, 
jand 65,642,000 bushels for the’ corres- 
jponding week in 1927, according to a 
|statement on commercial grain stocks in 
store in principal United States markets 
| just made public at the Department of 
| Agriculture. 

| Other domestic grains were reported 
|by the Department to be in store and 


| 


close of the week ended September 1 as 
follows: corn, 9,814,000 bushels; 
15,998,000 bushels; rye, 1,352,000 bush- 
lels; barley, 9,274,000 bushels; and flax, 
{317,000 bushels. 


Canadian Grain. 





in store in bond in United States markets 
|at the end of the week: wheat, 3,789,000 
i bushels compared with 5,512,000 bushels 
|for the previous week and 3,410,000 bush- 
els for the corresponding week last year; 
oats, 123,000 bushels; rye, 12,000 bush- 
els; barley, 249,000 bushels; and flax, 
| 1,000 bushels. 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets in the following 
amounts at the close of last week: wheat, 
| 2,546,000 bushels, as compared with 
|2,171,000 bushels for the previous week, 
jand 4,249,000 for the corresponding 
week last year; corn, 296,000 bushels; 
/oats, 978,000 bushels; rye, 357,000 bush- 
els; and barley, 767,000 bushels. 


|generally good in the sections east of 
the Rocky Mountains, except in parts of 
Texas and other local areas where rain 
is needed. Ranges are dry in most of the 
‘Rocky Mountain area, and west of the 
Mountains rain is generally needed. 

Ranges and pastures are mostly good 
|in New Mexico, while in Arizona show- 
ers improved the grazing areas, although 
|some parts were still dry. Livestock con- 
{tinue in good condition rather generally. 
The weather was favorable for ripen- 
‘ing alfalfa seed in Utah and some early 
cutting was done. 

Sweet potatoes made fair to good 
progress, and, except for some blight 
jand excessive moisture locally in north- 
"ern parts, potatoes did well, with some 
being dug to the northern border. 

Truck crops were mostly satisfactory. 

Tobacco cutting progressed well gen- 
erally, 





| Of Wheat Is Shown 


Domestic Crop at Last Week-| 


afloat at United States markets at the | 


oats, | 


The Department stated that the fol- | 
!lowing amounts of Canadian grain were | 


Agricultural Markets 
Become Quieter as 
Fall Season Begins 


Corn Receipts Are Light and 
Prices Steady; Wheat 
And Cotton Are 
Unsettled. 


Farm markets were quiet at the be- 
ginning of the fall season, it was stated 
September 5 by the Department of Agri- 
culture in its weekly review of agricul- 
tural markets. Grain and cotton markets 
exhibited unsettled conditions, it was 
stated, and prices for livestock, wool, 
dairy products, eggs, and fruits held 
comparatively well. The review follows 
in full text: 

Farm markets settled into slower pace 
|during the opening days of the fall sea- 
son. There were not many sharp changes 
|in price or in market position. Grain 
land cotton continued unsettled, waiting 
for more crop news. Livestock and 
wool prices hold fairly well. Dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs, at least hold their own. 
Potatoes lost what few price gains were 
made the past few weeks. Onions made 
further gains. Melons and tree fruits 
| find prices mostly well maintained. 

The wheat market continued unsettled. 
Receipts of corn were generally below 
j|market requirements and prices held 
steady as a result of a continued active 
|demand. Arrivals of oats and barley 
were only moderate and were readily 
taken at advancing prices. The flax 
markets were practically unchanged, 
with a good demand prevailing for the 
larger receipts. Rye prices fluctuated 
with wheat. 

Wheat Is Unsettled. 

The hay market was generally firm. 

Prices of most feeds were lower in early 
| September, influenced by liberal offer- 
ings, and a slow demand. Pastures and 
meadows are mostly good from the Mis- 
|sissippi Valley eastward, which is re- 
stricting the demand for mill feeds. 
| Production of wheat feeds continued of 
good volume and with a slow demand 
| prices declined. 

Cotton markets were fairly active with 
| but slight changes in price. Demand for 
;spot cotton in both the short and 
| premium staple lengths for prompt and 
|fall shipments was reported from good 
| to fair. The movement of new cotton 
|is becoming quite free and has started 
| to some extent east of the Mississippi 
|River. Exports for the week ended 
| August 31, amounted to 170,486 bales, 
compared with 156,575 for the cor- 
responding week last season. 


Cattle in Demand. 


The cattle market was featured by 
|urgent shipping demands ‘for finished 
|grades of fed steers, choice light and 
medium weight butcher hogs and for fat 
lambs, while the hopeful view of future 
prices held by finishers was reflected by 
{a broad and insistent country demand 
{for feeding grades of both cattle and 
i lambs. 

The August hog supply at leading 
primary markets was among the small- 
est for August in recent years. Cattle 
marketings during the week carried an 
increased quota of grassers but showed 
ja distinct lessening in the numbers of 
|long fed cattle with weight. The cross- 
ing of the $13 line for best light and 
mediumweight hogs, the scoring of an 
extreme of $17.75 on choice yearlings 
|}and mediumweight steers and a $15.50 
|top on fat range lambs were high 
|lights in the recent trading. 
Increasing prospect for a bumper 
;corn crop and large supplies of rough 





.|feeds was apparently the urge behind 


| the activity of finishers for feed lot 
material. 

Domestic _wools, quarter bloods, 
strengthened slightly in eastern markets, 
but quotations on some of the finer quali- 
ties of the longer grades of territory 
|wools were slightly lower in early Sep- 
| tember. 

Butter Arrivals Decline. 

Buying is more nearly absorbing cur- 
}rent arrivals of butter, which are still on 
'the decrease as the season goes forward. 
| Production conditions are now thought 
to be fairly favorable. Moisture through- 
out the large producing sections has been 
favorable to pastures. 

Firm conditions prevailed on the cheese 
;markets during the first days of Sep- 
|tember. At Wisconsin country markets, 
|trade was reported as fair, although it 
; Was quite spotted. The net result to 
|date indicates that 1928 production is 
only slightly in excess of 1927. 

The egg markets continued to be fea- 
tured by light receipts and fairly firm 
|conditions. The movement out of cold 
storage has not been as heavy as a year 
ago, and for this reason it now appears 
that the shortage in storage as compared 
| with a year ago, has been wiped out. 

Poultry markets are quiet. It is rather 
early for the fall dressing to start and 
only a limited amount of this activity 
has been seen. 

The Kaw Valley price on Cobblers held 
about the same as for the past few 
weeks, around 55 cents, and potato ship- 
ping points in New Jersey reported a 
range of 95 cents to $1. Eastern Shore 
stock strengthened a bit in eastern mar- 
kets at $2 to $2.50 per barrel. Eastern 
potatoes have been largely crowded off 
the Chicago market by liberal receipts 
from territory closer to Chicago. 

Onions Are Higher. 

Onion shipping points in the Connecti- 
cut Valley advanced to high mark of 
$2.75 per 100-pound sack, and the city 
range on this stock was $2.50 to $8.50. 
The city jobbing price for midwestern 
yellows was firm at $2.75 to $3.65 per 
sack. 

Central and eastern peaches sold in 
terminal markets mostly at a range of 
$1 to $2.50 per crate or bushel basket. 
| Bushel pears from Michigan ruled $2 
to $2.25 in Chicago. 

The New York City market was weak 
on sweet potatoes, some sales being as 
low as $2 per barrel. 

Eastern fall apples were jobbing at 
60 cents to $1.50 per bushel the first 
week of September, but Arkansas Jona- 
thans brought $2 to $2.35 in the Middle 
West. Kansas City reported Missouri 
stock at $1.50 to $1.75. Shippers in 
southwestern Michigan got mostly 90 
cents per bushel of best Oldenburgs. 

Field beans are expected to find a good 
market because the old crop holdings 
are nearly gone and the new crop prom- 
ises lighter production except in the 
Rocky Mountain region and_ possibly 
Michigan which had a poor crop last 
season. The market hesitates. A great 
deal could happen in a season of such 
heavy rainfall in eastern producing sec- 
tions. 
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Instead of Loan Sharks— 


The Credit Union as an Answer to the Small Loan Problem 


Where io turn for money in times of sick- 
ness, unemployment, etc. alway: has beena 
problem of real gravity te the man of 


small means. 


Often possessing little acceptable collateral 
and without respowsible friends to endorse 


HE first credit union in this country | 


was organized in 1909. Today there 
are more than 518 in operation in 


twenty-seven states, with more than | 
213,000 members and assets of over | 
$30,000,000. Nevertheless it is said that 


a majority of those who would benefit 
most are still wnfamiliar with the pos- 
sibilities of these associations. 


The credit union usually is built 
around an industrial company, !ocai 
labor union, fraternal group, small com- 
munity, church, etc. In the United 
States, the industrial type hes adwenced 
farther than the 2gricultural. 

The laws and practices in New York 
State governing credit unionsare typical. 
Authorized by. the Superintendent of 
Banks upon the application of seven 
or more persons residing cr employed in 
the state, membership is secured, upon 
approval of the individual's application, 
by the purchase of one or more shares of 
stock. Maximum par value is $25, but 
usually is $10 or less, some being only 
$1. The number of shares one member 
may own or control is limited. One mem- 
ber has but one vote in any meeting re- 
gardless of the number of shares he may 
hold. No member may vote by proxy. 


Method of Management 


Management is vested in a board of 
directors, a credit committee, and a 
supervisory committee. All these are 
elected periodically from and by the 
general membership, and serve without 
pay. The directors act on all applica- 
tions for membership, determine the 
rates of interest, declare dividends, etc. 
The credit committee grants all loans 
and fixes terms of repayment. The super- 
visory committee has complete super- 
vision over all directors, officers and 
committees and may suspend any of 
them. Itinspects the securities and cash, 
audits the books, and renders annual re- 
ports. No member may serve on both the 
credit and supervisory committees. 


The promotion of thrift is am import- | 


ant purpose of credit unions in New 
York and deposits not in excess of $2,000 
are accepted at interest from any mem- 
ber. But the most important privilege is 
that of borrowing at reasonable rates. 
Loans to non-members are specifically 
forbidden. All applications for loans 
must state in writing the purpose, and 
must be approved unanimously by the 
credit committee. 

Asavule, loans of $50 or less may be 
obtained on a promissory note v7ithout 
endorsement. Greater amounts must 
have endorsement usually and some- 
times also the security of a real estate or 
chattel mortgage. Ordinarily the maxi- 
mum lent to any one member of the 
largest unions is $2,000. Officers and 
committee members cannot bormow ex- 
cept upon the consent of the general 
membership. 

When applications for loans are heavy, 





his note,he has had to choose, far too frequent- 
dy, between charity andthe “loare sharks.” 
Happily, however, there exists in the United 


States, after 4 pattern popular ire other coun- 


To Employers: The credit union 
may solyea problem of yours, also. 
Beiicving you would welcome the 
chance ta acquaint your workers 
with the idea behind these covp- 
erative asociatioms, we have 
prepared reprints Of this article 
suitable for bulletin board posiing 
Ur to six copies sent fee on letter- 
head request. Address, National 
Bank of Commerce im New York, 
Servic: Departmemt, 31 Nase 
Street, New York City. 


to40 per cent. of its capital. Conversely, 
when demandsarerelatively slack, funds 
may be invested in certain legal securi- 
ties or im shares of other credit unions; 
or deposited with certagm other credit 
unions or certain hamics. 

The maximum rate to be charged on 
loans is limited by New York law to 1 
per cemt. a month simple interest. If the 
borrower’s note is discounted by the 
union—the usual practice in this state— 
the rate of discount eammot exceed 5.9 
percent. a year with imsstallment repay- 
ments. Some have beesa able to reduce 
their ixaterest charge to = point apprexi- 
mating: the rates on Cosamomercia! loans. 

Nor do the fiscal accomplishments of 
credit wnions end here. In New York, 
four to five per cent. is commonly paid 
on deposits. Several pay more. Annual 
dividends, moreover, @axnally amount to 
§ per cent. or better. 


There are several reasons why credit 
unions are able to operate s0 satis- 
factorily. First, considering the type of 
business handled, the percentage of un- 
collectible loans is wery smail. In 
such @ community organization, each 
member is ordinarily more than casually 
acquainted with the other members. 
Each is a2 stockholder, amd frequently a 
depositor and a borrower at the same 
time. Crne who fails to meet his obliga- 
tions thereforedefrauds notonly afellow 
member but himself to an extent, and 


~ +> x4 4 ; 
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Small Operating, Expense 


Secondly, inasmuch as only members 
may borrow, the expense of credit in- 
Thirdly, the only 

salaried executive customarily is the 
Secretary-Treswer. And when con- 
nected wiithlator unions, industrial com- 
panies, churches, ete., Che modest quarters 
needed are frequzatly received rent-free. 


acredit union may borrow, generally up | A fourth advantage, im New York, is 


tries. aremedial agency based on co-opera- 
tion—the cred*£ zanion 


exemption in general from State taxes as 
well as from Federal income tax. 

Credit unions do not compete with 
the building amd loan associations. One 
specializes in assisting members to build 
or buy homes— in real estate first mort- 
gages, Large assets are needed and a 
wide membership. The other concen- 
trateson short time personal credit, the 
intimate nature of which is best handled 
within a small group. 


A savings bank can not make per- 
sonal loans to wage earners. Laws limit 
its investments generally te real estate 
mortgages and other snecified securities. 
The credit union plainly supplements 
the savings bank. Saving is made more 
convenient to the wage earner by the 
hours and place-of business, and a prac- 
tical element of compulsion is introduced 
through the sale of shares on install- 
ments, The common experience of credit 
union officials is that their members for 
the most part never befaze maintained 
savings accounts. 


Looking east on 
aud St., from 


A New Silk Exchange 


Inaugurates Futures Trading 


HE United States has grown to be 

the largest consumer of raw silk in 
the world, taking about four-fifths of the 
international supply in 1926-27. Japan, 
by far the largest producer in the world, 
suppliesabout 90 per cent. of the Ameri- 
can demand. Trade between these two 
countries represents more than that of 
all other countries producing and mar- 
keting raw silk. 

Organization of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange inaugurating futures 
trading in the New York silk market 
should prove usefui to every interest in 
the trade. 

Conducted on principles similar to 
those of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
trading will be on base grade with any 
one of eight authorized grades tender. 
able on contracts at specified pnice 
differentials. 


The Silk Exchange has been organized 
primarily to distribute the risk involved 
in buying and selling a commodity sub 
ject to frequent and decided price fluc- 
tuations. It will afford producer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturer facilities for 
hedging by sales of contracts against 
purchases of raw silk or purchases of 
contracts against sales of raw silk. The 


High Money and 
New Building 


So far building operations for 1928 
have been at record levels. July figures 
do not show any let down as yet in 
activity. 

But a major place in the current 
building program is occupied by large 
projects which must be financed on the 
basis of years of use. Finance charges 
are an important item in their cost. Con- 
tinued high money rates might not 
greatly affect the prosperity of industries 
whose products are for current con- 
sumption. But the imporiance of financ- 
ing costs to the building industry make 
it almost certain that duration of high 
money rates for a considerable pericd 
will tend to curtail operations. 

The heavy volume of building done 
year after year has been one of the 
steadiest mainstays in our recent pros- 
perity. The influence on it of the upward 
trend of money will be watched with 
corresponding interest. 


Midtown Traffic Problems 


In the Grand Cen- 
tral district alone, it 
is estimated,  build- 
ings now under con- 
struction will house 
the equivalent of the 
population of several 
small cities. "This not 
only indicates prosperity and _ progress 
but the need for carefully planned 
trafic measures, 

Relief projects, completed or under 
way, include the widening cf Madison 
Avenue ana Forty-second Street, and 
the ramp and double by-pass at Grand 
Central and the widening of Park Ave- 
nueabove. Plans to remove the subway 
kiosk at Madison Avenue +o complete 
the widening of Forty-second Street 
have been announced. Tunnels and pas- 
sageways froxn new buildings direct to 
the subways and Grand Central station 
wit reduce pedestrian street traffic, 


accounts, 


For the convenience of uptown cus- 
tomers, the Midtown Office of the 
National Bank of Commiercein New 
York at 269 Madison Apenue offers 
the services of a complete banking 


wnit for business 


NN a 


Other projected im- 
provements affect the 
entire Midtown dis- 
trict. Test borings for 
and pereonal a traffic tunned under 
38th Street and the 
East River are under 
way and financing 
considered. If completed, it will unite 
with both Queens and Brooklyn and 
extend through to the West side of 
Manhattan. There it would tie up with 
the projected West Side elevated express 
viaduct which will afford a through 
motor car route south to the Holland 
tunnel entrance on Canal Street and 
north to Riverside Drive and 72nd 
Street.Funds to constructasection ofthis 
highway from 59th to 72nd Streets were 
recently voted by the city. Completionof 
these projects would ease the local traffic 
Situation and keep through traffic from 


__Quitside sections off Midtown streets, 


Exchange may also be expected to exer- 
cise a stabilizing influence on prices. Full 
utilization of the Exchange will mean 4 
fairly steady flow of opposing orders 
which will tend to limit fluctuations. 


Trading in raw silk has always been 
complicated by the number of grades 
used and the lack of authoritative classi- 
fication. The Silk Association of America 
has done much to define the different 
grades and perfect the tests by which 
silk can be classified, but has lacked 
authority to establish its findings. In 
Japan, the Yokohama Raw Silk Ex- 
change provides facilities for trading in 
raw silk but has done little to establish 
silk grades. 


Hence another important advantage 
which will accrue to the trade by the or- 
ganization of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange is the establishment of defin- 
ite grades for raw silk and of authorita- 
tive methods for testing silk to classify 
it accurately. 


Note: An article on the marketing of raw silk 
has been prepared by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York and will be sent on request to 
business men who request it. Address: National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, Service Depart. 
ment, 31 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Profits 


First Half of 1928 


Profits of general business corpora- 
tions far the first six months were some- 
what higher than in the first six months 
last year. 

Statements now available for 310 gen- 
eral business corporations show profit 
increase of 8 per cent., for the first six 
months of 1928 compared to the first 
half of 1927. This is reduced to 6 per 
cent. if the General Motors and U. S. 
Steel Corporations are excluded. 

Of the 310 companies, 190 have larger 
incomes for the period as compared with 
last year, while 120 report smaller earn- 


In the following industries, earnings 
were larger in the first half of 1928 com- 
pared to 1927: 


Companies % Advance 


Retail Chain-Stores 
Food, etc. 
Petroleum 


Groups whose earnings:declined in the 
first half year*compared to 1927 were: 
Companies Group % Decline 

6 Coal 61 

8 Railway Equip 34 

15 Bidg. Materials 16 

17 Iron and Stee! 8 


Although only a small number of re- 
turns are available in the leather, and 
rayon groups, sizeable gains are also in- 
dicated in these industries. 

That the second quarter of the current 
year registered marked improvement 
over the first is indicated-by a compar- 
ison of each quarter with the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. The earnings of 213 
industrial corporations exclusive of U.S. 
Steel and General Motors were the same 
as last year in the first quarter, whereas 
in the second quarter they show an in- 
crease of 19%. 

Statements for the half-year give 
further evidence of the favorable situa- 
tion in the public utility field. Twenty- 
three companies reported increases over 
the figures for the period last year. Of 
nine organizations showing smaller earn- 
ings, six were traction companies. The 
average for all thirty-two is a 12 per- 
cent. gain. Excluding the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
figure is raised to 16 per cent. The 
second quarter’s gain over 1927 was 
13 per cent. compared with a gain of 
11 per cent. in the first quarter. 

The net operating income of 185 Class 
I railroads during the first six months 
was 2 per cent. less than for last year. 
However, the trend of earnings has im- 
proved. Decline in earnings for the first 
quarter compared with last year was 4 
per cent. For the second quarter a 
similar comparison showed a decline of 
but 1 per cent. 


The Effect of Legal 
Stabilization on 


French Business 


Asstatement by 
SocietéGénérale, Pari 
(Our Correspondent) 


(Through:our Paris Office) 


Thelegalstabilizationof the franc was 
only carried out after a period of sta- 
bility of more than 18 months, during 
which theseconomic life of the country 
had been able to adapt itself to new 
monetaryconditions. Sincetherate which 
was adopted for stabilization was one at 
which-stability had maintained itself in 
fact, legal stabilization does not exer- 
cise a direct influence on business. 

In contrast to Belgium, which stabi- 
lized in the middle of asperiod of fluctu- 
ating exchanges and in.a moment when 
domestic prices had not reached the level 
of monetary depreciation, France only 
carried out its monetary reform after 
having permitted domestic prices to 
adapt themselves to a level which was 
in the neighborhood of that of the new 
parity of the-franc. Stabilization, there- 


The crisis of economic readjustment 
which was caused by the rapid correc- 
tion of the franc at the end of 1926 has 
been decreasing for a long time. One may 
assume that.on the eve of stabilization, 
French economic life was already on a 
sound basis. The commercial balance 
had regained its equilibrium. It must 
not be forgotten that the deficit, which 
some months may show, is compensated 
for in the balance of the accounts by 
expenditures of foreigners in France. 

If the economic mechanism of France 
is already adapted to the new monetary 
condition, legal stabilization puts an end 
to the-uncertainty which paralyzed busi- 
ness development. Even during the per- 
iod of actual stability, nobody knew for 
certain that legal stabilization would be 
effected at the existing rate. Caution in- 


tion of which it feared. The economic 
activity of the country could not attain 
its full expansion. The monetary safety 

ing regained, there is no barrier which 
should thwart ihe development of na- 
tional production. Ft is particularly in 
this manner that legal stabilization will 
exercise a favorable influence on business. 

This resumption of activity will not 
only extend itself domestically but the 


ital has caused an exodus to z 
countries of short-time money which 


for Ecuador 


A supply of new silver coins for the 
Government. of Ecuador has been com- 
pleted by the United States Mint with 
a final shipment to the Banco Central 
del Ecuador, Guayaquil by the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York on the 
SS. Almagro. This shipment of silver 
is the third of a series made in the last 
two months. The total order comprised 
500,000 two sucre pieges, 3,000,000 
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Railroads 


| Authority to Issue 
Securities Is Asked 
By Railroad in Texas 


Stock and Bonds Are Pro- 
posed to Finance Exten- 
sions of W. B. T. & S. 
Line. 


The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sa- 
bine Railway has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an appli- 
cation for authority to issue and sell 
$910,000 par value of common stock and 
$3,000,000 of First Mortgage, Series 
“A”, Bonds. 

Extension Planned. 

The application states that the purpose 
of these issues is to retire the existing 
outstanding bond issue and all other 
obligations of the railway company 
and to make provision for the construc- 
jon of the first section of its proposed 
extensions in Texas. td 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in, July, 1927, granted to the railway 
company authority to construct exten- 
sions from Livingston via Beaumont to 
Port Arthur, about 95 miles, and from 
Weldon to Waco, about 109 miles. The 
application shows that the railway com- 
pany has set out upon the construction 
of these extensions, dividing the con- 
struction work and the financing related 
to same into three sections. The first 
section is from Port Arthur via Port 
Neches and Beaumont to Elizabeth with 
a belt line around Beaumont. The sec- 
ond section will extend from Grayburg 
to Normangee, and the third section from 
Normangee to Waco. The funds to be 
realized from the sale of the $3,000,000 
of bonds covered by the present applica- 
tion will be appropriated to construct the 
section from Port Arthur via Port 
Neches and Beaumont to Elizabeth, with 
the belt line around Beaumont, and also 
to prosecute work on the section be- 
tween Grayburg and Livingston. 

To Buy Equipment. 

Provision is also made for the pur- 
chase of an amount of equipment con- 
sidered adequate for operation of the 
first section. 

The application shows that the railway 
company has arranged to sell $3,000,000 


1686) 


Freight Rates 


Application of All-Rail Rate Asked on Grain |Profit From Land 


From Head of Lakes to Canadian Ports 


Construction of Railways and Developments in Transpor- 


Must Be Computed 
As of Date of Sale 


tation in Many Nations Are Reviewed. 


Application for an all-raizrate on grain 
shipments from the head of the Great 
Lakes to ports in the maritime provinces 
of Canada has been submitted to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of 
Canada, according to information re- 
|ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the Assistant American Trade 
| Commissioner at Montreal, L. A. France. 
| Reports also have been received by the 
Department on the construction of the } 
Hudson Bay Railway, and on a proposal | 
to build a railroad in Bermuda. 

The full text of a statement dealing | 
with foreign transportation news, made | 
public by the Transportation Division, 
follows: 

The Maritime Freight Rates Committee 
and the Halifax Harbor Commission have | 
submitted an application to the Board| 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada| 
requesting that the Canadian Nationai | 
Railways publish an all-rail rate on 
grain shipments from Port Arthur and | 
Fort William, via the National Transcon- | 
| tinental Railway to St. John and Halifax. | 
A rate of 19.34 cents per 100 pounds is| 
| requested. 
| If this request is granted it will pro- 
| mote grain trade through maritime ports. 
|It is stated that this rate is necessary | 
|so that the National Transcontinenial | 


purpose for which it was constructed, 
| namely, to provide a route from Halifax | 
to St. John which would take care of 
| the transportation of Canadian grain 
through these ports. 


Railway Construction 
Is Ahead of Schedule 


| Construction of railways to the Flin 
| Flon mining region (the Northern Mani- 
toba Railway) and to Fort Churchill 
| (Hudson Bay Railway) is well ahead of 

schedule. Trains are now running on the 
' Flin Flon Railway to Cranberry Portage, 
55 miles from its junction ‘with the Hud- 
son Bay Railway seven miles from The 
Pas. Of the remaining 32 miles to Flin 
|Flon, much of the grade is ready for 
| rails and it is expected that the line will 
| be ready for operation by October 1, in- 


Taxpayer Had Been Forced 
to Repossess Tract on Fail- 
ure of Buyer to Meet 
Payments. 


taken for the immediate installation of 
electric light on all mail coaches which 
are still being lighted by gas, and 66 
mail tenders of the flat car type have 
also been recently put into service for 
the transportation of mail in truck-load 
lots. These all-metal tenders are in- ceva 
tended more particularly for use on the| James M. Hays AND FLorE.ice C. Hays 
lines serving the Channel ports and other | Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
export mail routes, the mail being packed! Nur. Docket No. 14803. BoarRD OF 
in large cases (two to a car) and trans-| Tax APPEALS 7 
ferred directly from the train to the boat The petitioners disputed a deficiency 
by means of cranes. finding by the Commissioner of Internal 
Negotiations are under way between! Revenue, who had ‘included in their re- 
the Bulgarian and Greek Governments | ceipts income alleged to have come from 
for the linkink-up of the railways sys-|the sale of certain lands which the tax- 
tems of the two countries, which are at| payers later were forced to take back 
the present time separated by only about! upon default of the purchaser. 


| 
| 


| 


15 miles between Koula in Bulgaria and | At the hearing the Commissioner as-, 
| 


Demir-Hissar in Greece. The principal serted a claim for an increase in the 
obstacle is that the Bulgarian Railway is! deficiency, but this was denied when he 


narrow gauge while the Greek line is of; failed to submit facts in proof thereof. | 


standard gauge. 
construct a standard gauge line from| reasoning of the Commissioner as cor- 


Greece is planning to} The Board of Tax Appeals accepted the | 


Demir-Hissar to Koula and change the| rect otherwise, and affirmed the deficency 


narrow gauge line from Koula to Rado-| assessment. 

mir in Bulgaria to the same gauge. |} James M. Hays for the taxpayers; 
The Bulgarian Government is said to| Frank S. Easby-Smith for the Commis- 

be rather reserved in the matter because | sioner. 

of the féar that the Black Sea ports! Following is the full text of the find- 

would suffer from the establishment of| ings of fact and the opinion: 

direct rail communications with Saloniki.| The petitioners are husband and wife 

The junction of the railways of these| residing at Okmulgee, Okla. 

the journey from Saloniki to Sofia. At} Some land. 

the present time communications between | 

these cities are through Guevgueli and| chased since March 1, 1913, plus the 


Nish, or through Dedeagatch and Svilen-| March 1, 1913 value of that part ac-| gage 


; During the | $16,4 : : 
| Railway will be fully utilized for the | countries would reduce by 24 to 26 hours| first part of the year 1920 they owned| 1920 on account of this transaction. 


‘AurHorwep Statements Onty ARr® PreseNTED Herein, Brno 
PupuisHEh Wirnout Comment By THe Uniten States Dal.y 


Taxation 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


S 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


NCOME: Basis: Circulation Of Income: Repossessed Land: Defaulted 
Notes.—Where a taxpayer sold land and took as part payment therefor 
certain promissory notes upon which there later was a default, and the 
vendor recovered possession of the land, the profit or income accruing from 
the transaction ordered computed as of the date of the sale—James M. 
Hays et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.) 
—yYearly Index Page 1686, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


YRUSTS: Associations and Trusts, Distinguished: Stamp Taxes: De- 
bentures: 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where trustees were appointed to take 
over the assets of a corporation which was in financial difficulties and their 
powers were limited to matters of liquidation in pursuance of which they 
issued certain trustees’ certificates, held: The certificates thus issued were 
not subject to Federal stamp taxes because the trustees had no power to 
actually carry on a business enterprise and their activities, therefore, did not 
bring them within the definition of an association, the trustees of which must 
be associated together in somewhat the same manner as directors of a corpo- 
ration.—Thomas W. White, Internal Revenue Collector, v. Henry Hornblower 
et al., Trustees. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1686, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


$6,000. The petitioners in 1922 again | 
acquired title to the property and ek 
the $6,000 mortgage. 

The Commissioner included a profit of | 
13.56 in the petitioner’s income for | 


Decisicns 
—of the — 


Board of Tax 


Opinion by Murdock: We must assume | 


The cost of that part of this land pur-| that the basis of $12,160.61 used by the} 


Commissioner was correct and the mort- | 
for $6,000 given by the petitioners | 


grad. The journey takes about 36 hours! quired prior thereto, which value was| before they sold the property did not} 


by either route. 


cultural, forest and animal products} 
which can not be moved in that direction | 
now on account of the high transporta- | t 
tion costs. Sofiia on the other hand} ™0re years, pay $20,000 in cash on or 
would direct its transit trade both to and} before July 1, 1920, pay a “royalty” 
from Bulgaria with more profit than} 
through Bourgas on account of the}! 
shorter distances from the sea and of| !§S0ry notes each for $2,000 dated July 
lower freight rates from and_ to 
Saloniki. & one due on the first day of each succeed- 
| ing month, all to be due in case of de- 


greater than cost, was $12,160.61. They | represent additional 
The Greek press points out that should| sold this land during the year and de-|for in that basis. 
these changes take place, Greece would| livered a deed therefor to the purchaser| 1920 parted with a property wh 
| become a good outlet for Bulgarian agri-|i" Consideration of which the latter| cost them $12,160.61 and on which they | 
agreed to assume a mortgage of $6,000| had secured a loan of $6,000. cuing | 
on the land which the petitioners had| this land they had to pay a commission 
given and which was then to run for two! of $5,000. 


of| to the $6,000 mortgage. ¥ 
400 a month for seven months begin-| that the land at all times during 1920 | 
|ning July 1, 1920, and give seven prom-| was worth at least $10,000 and was am- 


, 1920, with interest at 6 per centum,|is apparent that after the transfer the | 


| 
| 
{ 


fault on one, all secured by a mortgage} the land or by proceeds from a sale of | 


cost not accounted | Promulgated Sept. 5, 1928. 


which had | 


In selling | 

A limited partnership of New 
York is a partnership under section 
218, Revenue Act of 1921. 

The failure of such a partnership 
| to comply with statutory require- 
| ments of recording and publication 

does not take from the limited part- 
|} ner his liability for income tax as 
mortgage would be repaid not by the a partner. 
petitioners, but by either the owner of | Kahuku Plantation Company v. 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Dock 


The petitioners sold their land subject | 
They concede 


ple security for the mortgage. Thus it 


Com- | £ot -~ 
; et| holders of its 


Federal Stamp Tax _ 
Held Not to Apply to * 
Trust Certificates 


Trustees Found to Be En- 
gaged in Liquidating Com- 
pany, Not in Conduct- 
ing Business. 


THOMAS W. WHITE, INTERNAL REVENUE 
COLLECTOR, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
HENRY HORNBLOWER ET AL., TRUSTEES, 
DEFENDANTS IN Error. No. 2217, Cir- 
cuIT CouRT oF APPEALS FOR THE FIRST. 
CIRCUIT. 


The question here was whether cers" 
tain certificates were subject to stamp 
taxes under the Federal taxing. statutes, 
the taxability of the certificates depend- 
|ing on whether the trust which issued 
| them was a strict trust or an association, 
A corporation became involved in fi- 
| nancial difficulties and finally its assets 
were turned over to trustees whose sole 
power was to liauidate the corporation. 
Facts found by the trial court showed 
| that the trustees owned nothing of the 
| corporation as\such and that they were 
actually not: engaged in running a busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Tax Held To Be Inapplicable. 

For this reason, the appellate court 
affirmed the findings of the lower court 
'and ruled the certificates were nontaxa- 
ble, thus compelling a refund. 
| Error to the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. Before Bingham, Johnson and 
| Morton, Circuit Judges. Following is the 
i full text of the opinion, by Judge Morton. 
| The question is whether certain certifi- 
cates of interest issued by the trustees 





The petitioners in! Francis L. Burns and Lillian Barry,| of the Costilla Trust were subject to the 
Executors of the Estate of Michael| stamp tax imposed on certificates _of 
F. Burns, v. Commissioner of Internal| stock by Revenue Act of 1918, Section 
Revenue. Docket Nos. 14986 and 21389, | 1100, Schedule A-3, and Revenue Act of 


| 1921, Section 1100, Schedule A-2. 

| The Costilla Estate Development 
Company was a Delaware corporation 
organized to develop a tract of land in, 
Colorado and New Mexico. It issued two 
| series of mortgage bonds, and preferred 
and common stock. It also incurred 
large direct liabilities in the course of 
its business. It was unsuccessful and 
into financial difficulties. As the 
securities were widely 


of first mortgage bonds to George M./stead of December 1, 1928. for $14,000 subsequent in its lien to the| the land on a foreclosure of the mort-| No. 19156. scattered it was deemed best by the va- 


Forman & Company, of Chicago, invest-| The Minister of Railways and Canals 
ment bankers, at 89, plus accrued inter-| of Canada, states that the construction 
est, and that it has let to the Foundation work on the Hudson Bay Railway is 
Company, of New York, a con’ bat COV~| proceeding up to schedule and that the 
a. etween | tine sould be : agen aay ae tee 

or <——e | of 1929. Construction on this line has 

*The application also indicates that by | been much more difficult than that of the 
or before completion of the section be-| Flin Flon Railway. It is stated that 80| 
tween Port Arthur and Elizabeth the! miles of the line to Churchill have been| 
company expects to bring out through) cleared and track laying is going ahead. | 
George M. Forman & Company a sec-| 


mortgage for $6,000. | 
| The purchaser paid $20,000 in cash on| 
j or before July 1, 1920; assumed the! 
| $6,000 mortgage; paid the $2,000 note 
be on August 1, together with $10 in- 
terest thereon; paid the $2,000 note due| 
;on September 1, together with $20 inter- | 
jest thereon; paid $1,000 in “royalties” and | 
defaulted in all other payments. 
1920 the petitioners paid $5,009 as a| 


Brazilian Imports 
Of Coal Are Lower 


Rapid Decline Is Noted in 
Demand for American 
Fuel. 


gage. Under these circumstarc-s it was | 
worth $6,000 to the petitioners to sell | 
the land subject to the mortgage. | 

The petitioners’ profit on the sale of 
their land for income tax purposes should 
be computed as of the date of sale. If | 
the notes which the petitioners received | 
were at that time worth their full face 


Opinion in Kahuku Plantation 
Company, 12 B. T. A. , modified 
upon reheariwg because certain 
| terms used by witnesses were used 
in a technical or limited sense. The 
modification affects the calculation 


as to the 1922 crop. 





During} value, the profit from the transaction! prove facts which would justify an in-| trustees. 
We therefore | 


would have been considerably more fthan | crease in the deficiency. 


ond series of bonds to cover cost of con- 
structing the section between Grayburg 
and Normangee, and that while that 
section is under construction a third and 
final issue will be brought owt to cover 
the cost of constructing the section be- 
tween Normangee and Waco. : 

It is stated that this process of build- 
ing by sections was adopted so as to 
overcome difficulties related to the carry- 
ing charge on the construction funds dur- 
ing the period of construction, it being 
believed that each section as completed 
will provide a background of earnings for 
further mortgages. 

Terminals Proposed. 

The application indicates that the 
plans of the company, together with ten- 
tative arrangements made with the 
bankers and with the construction com- 
pany, contemplates the construction of 
modern and efficient port terminals on 
the Beaumont-Port 
for operation in connection with the 
railroad. It is indicated that a separate 
company will be organized to own and 


Arthur waterway | 


While no official announcement has} 
| been made, it is understood that finan-| ———__——- 
}eial arrangements for the construction) Brazilian coal imports returned to 
j}and that work will be inaugurated|amounting to approximately 
shortly. An act of the Bermuda House] metric tons, according to advices re-| 
of Assembly permitting the construction| ceived at the Department of Commerce 
|of the railway states that in so far as it; September 5 from the office of the 
lis possible, all material, labor, etc., is} American Consul General at Rio de 
| to be British. Janeiro. The report follows in full text: 
The congestion of railway traffic be-| Entries of coal at Rio de Janeiro dur- 
;tween Santos and up-country over the! ing the first six months of the current 
|'Sao Paulo Railway in Brazil has not! year totaled 749,053 metric tons, show- 
| been serious during the last quarter, but| ing a decline from the 777,805 tons im- 
the matter has not been definitely ad-| ported during the first half of 1927 to 
justed as to the future. The renewal of| replenish depleted stocks caused by the 
this Company’s concession still is in abey-! British miners’ strike during 1926. Im- 
ance. The idea of taking over the line,| ports in the first half of the present 
| under the terms of the original agree-| year, therefore, were normal. 
ment, by the Federal Government in co-| The total given for the first half of 
operation with the Sao Paulo State Gov-; 1928 is made up of 639,101 tons of steam 
ernment and operating it in connection} coal, 41,683 of gas coal, 2,691 of foundry 
with the general railway system of that) coke and 65,578 of briquets. The six 
region, appears to be gaining ground. |months’ imports recorded for 1927 in- 
| Construction on the Mayrink-Santos cluded 621,643 tons of steam coal, 94,899 


branch of the Sorocabana Railway is) of gas coal, 2,755 of coke and 58,508 of 
under way. This branch will join up with) priquets. | . 


commission on the sale. 


1920 the unpaid note 


the) securing the same had no v i -1i i 
of the Bermuda railway have been made, normal level during the first half of 1928,| cess of $4,000, the then valos 2 the bends “Stee a 


men facet : " : - 
750,000] over and above the prior mortgage for deficiency increased, 


By the end of| $16,413.56. The facts indicate that the | leave the parties as 
and the mortgage | petitioners realized profit from this sale | 
| for the calendar 
The Commissioner seeks to have the! tered. 

but has failed to September 4, 1928. 


Ss 


we have fourd them. | bY. : ] 
Judgment of a deficiency of $926.59) tain claims against it; and they | 
ear 1920 will be en-| in return therefor their own certificates 


struct these terminals. p 
ST hang is also made to the acquisi- |the former Southern Sao Paulo Railway, | 


tion of about 14,000 acres of land, with| recently taken over from its original con-| 
"10 miles of water frontage, to be owned|¢essionaires by the Sorocabana system, ' 
by a separate company, to be developed | Southwest of Santos, and run over the 
for industrial purposes in connection} tracks of that line into Santos. The com-}| 
with the railroad. These lands are said|Pletion of this branch will do much to 
to be held under option by R. C. Duff, solve the problem of congestion on this 
who will transfer same to the develop-| System. 

ment a wan sd ape It is —4 France to Improve 

dicated that the railway company wi 7 i a 

own the capital stock of the development | Railway Mail Service : 
company as well as of the port terminal A recent French railroad accident at 
company. The Commission is asked to| Le Mans, causing the death of five postal | 
approve the present application provid-| employes, has resulted in immediate ac- | 
ing for the issuance of $910,000 of stock} tion on the part of the French Railways | 
and $3,000,000 of bonds merely as a first; Commission on a pending plan for the 


American Fuels Decline. 


Receipts of American fuels totaled 
344,013 tons in the first half of 1927 
and only 37,113 in the corresponding 
months of 1928; they formed 44 per cent 
of the total entries in the former period 
and only 5 per cent in the latter. This 
is even lower than pre-British coal strike 
figures for imports of American coal into 
this port, and although the United States 
did a fair business before the strike and 
gained ascendancy during its continuance, 
the recuperation and normalization of the 
British industry has reestablished its 
market control in Brazil in general, and 


step in the general undertaking. 
British Give Railways 
New Highway Rights 


Authority to Establish Freight 
Service Granted by Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

way), owning or operating a railway on 
which committee the company is repre- 
sented. (Powers to enter into working 
agreements are afforded by Section 11, 
referred to later.) The vehicles may be 
used for the conveyance of passengers, 
passengers’ luggage, parcels and mer- 
chandise. 

The company, however, shall not con- 
‘Vey any passenger who on any one jour- 


’ ney is both taken up and set down in the’ 


area comprising the Metropolitan Police 
District and the City of London. This 


permits the railways to engage in long- | 


ene coach work to and from Lon- 
on. 
The protection of municipal transport 
undertakings is covered in Section 4. It 
extends to tram, bus and trolley vehicle 
working, and it includes municipal under- 
takings worked by joint boards. It does 
not include services outside the author- 
ity’s boundary. Where adequate and 
satisfactory municipal facilities are af- 
forded, the company shall not run serv- 
ices or enter into agreement for the 
running services in the local area con- 
cerned without the consent of the local 
authority, except for the purpose of serv- 
ing a district beyond the local author- 
ity’s area, in which case no passenger 


on any one journey must be both picked |! 


up and set down in the area. 

Should any question arise as to “ade- 
quate and satisfactory” municipal serv- 
ice, the Ministry has to be called in and 


the department’s decision will be final. | 
For the purpose of this section, the tram-| 


ways in Middlesex owned by the Metro- 
politan Electric Tramways, Ltd., are 


med to be tramways owned by the! 


Middlesex Council. 

Section 5 provides that restrictions 
concerning the use of bridges maintained 
| by the company shall apply to the com- 
vehicles in the same way that 


ny’s 
F on apply, to private owners’ vehicles. 


| improvement of the railway mail service.| Rio de Janeiro in particular. 
| An order has been placed for the con- Other sources of supply for these im- 
| struction of 80 all-steel mail coaches pro-| ports were Great Britain, which supplied 
| vided with the most modern equipment. 698,900 tons in the first half of the 
| While the completion of the order is| present year and 428,062 in the corre- 
scheduled for the end of 1929, the first| sponding period of 1927. Germany fur- 
' of the new cars will be placed in serv-! nished 7,956 and 5,730 tons in the two 
ice aS promptly as possible. ' periods, respectively, and the Netherlands 
In the meantime measures have been; made up the remainder of the receipts. 





Machinery Exports _| Ship 
| Reach High Level) 


ping Activities 
Of Sweden Expand 


Shipments in Seven Months of Fifteen Ports Exceed 1,000,000 
1928 Total $120.760,000. | Tons of Traffic Each in 1927, 


[Continued from Page 1.] Fifteen of Sweden’s 261 ports, includ- 
| responding 1927 period. The trade in| ing the free ports of Stockholm, Malmo 
| cranes has made unusual strides, reach-| and Gothenburg, reported total shipping 
ing a total of $1,928,000 as compared with | traffic over 1,000,000 net tons in 1927, ac- 
$832,000 for the seven months of 1927,| cording to a recent report of the Royal 
and representing a gain of 132 per cent. Swedish Board of Trade, the Assistant 


The trade increases which occurred in 


the metal working machinery group were 
shared by most of the types in this class. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy gain, how- 
ever, occurred in lathes and milling ma- 
chinery, the former accounting for a 
— valued at $2,590,600 as compared 
with $1,663,000 in 1927, and the latter 
| for $1,470,500 or more than double the 
| 1927 trade. 
| Exports of mining and quarrying ma- 
| chinery have continued on the same level 
as 1927, but the trade in oil well and oil 
refining machinery has shown a pro- 
}nounced decline. The trade in miscel- 
laneous machinery continued to gain, in- 
jereases being distributed over a wide 
range of items. 


The company (under Section 6) is to 
inform the Minister of Transport when 
it starts any regular service, including 
|an experimental service. Before a regu- 
lar service can be withdrawn, notice to 
that effect must be published in “The 
London Gazette,” and in any other man- 
ner prescribed by the Minister. Local 
authorities and any representative body 
(of traders in the area affected will be 
given an opportunity to object to the 
withdrawal; should an objection be raised 
jand proceeded with the service in ques- 
| tion must not be withdrawn without the 
j Minister’s consent, 


(  — 


Trade Commissioner at Stockholm, Basil 
D. Dahl, informed the Department of 
| Commerce September 5a The full text of 
the report follows: 

Of the other Swedish ports 27 reached 
500,000 net tons and 64 handled 200,000 
|net tons or more each. Excluding some 
|small harbors not having harbor fees, 
113 ports did not reach 50,000 net tons 
each, 

This report shows that a considerable 
development has taken place during 
1927 and that some unusual conditions, 
characteristic of 1926, disappeared. 

A comparison of the total tonnage for 
1926 and 1927 shows some very marked 
changes especially for Gothenburg and 
Stockholm, which reported increases of 
967,000 and 730,000 net tons, respectively. 
Malmo also showed a very substantial 
increase in tonnage. The harbors. at 
Trelleborg and Halsingborg, which han- 
dle a large share of the ferry traffic, 
showed a decrease of 122,000 net tons, 
and an increase of 131,000 net tons, re- 
spectively. \ 

The tonnage of the two principal ore 
exporting harbors, Lulea and Oxelosund, 
increased considerably, especially at 
Lulea where the total was 1,604,000 net 
tons above the figure for 1926. The 
traffic st Gavle and Norrkoping also in- 
creased due chiefly to exports of ore, 


* 


MOKERS want a mild cigarette .. . but not one 

that tastes flat. 

What they do want is mildness with taste . -. 
They want a cigarette that will satisfy. 

Chesterfield cigarettes are blended and cross- 


Mild enough | 
for anybody- - - & 
...and yet they Satisfy* 


blended from mild, pure, fragrant tobaccos in such 
a way as to give you mildness without the loss 


of taste. 


s-a-t-i-s-f-y! 


rious parties in interest to put all the 

securities into the hands of-trustees who 

would thus be in a position to work out 

the affairs of the company in the most 
direct and least expensive manner. 
Trustees Issued Certificates. 

The plaintiffs below—whom we shall 


—|refer to as the plaintiffs—acted as such 


They received from various 
depositors most of the securities issued 
| by the Costilla Company and also cer- 
issued 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 1.) 


While mild enough for anybody, Chesterfields 


Kiggrttncigere Iban, 





Avutnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, fee 
Pusiisuen WiTrHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Federal Stamp Tax 
Held Not to Apply to 
i Trust Certificates 


Trustees Found to Be En- 
gaged in Liquidating Com- 
pany, Not in Conduct- 
ing Business. 


[Continued from Page 6.] : 
of’ five kinds (depending on the security 
received) carrying different rights 
against the property in the trustees 
hends. ‘These are the certificates on 
which the stamp tax was exacted. 

By the trust agreement the trustees 
were given full powers to act in the 
matter as their judgment might dictate. 
As owners of practically all securities 
issued by the corporation they controlled 
it-completely; and they were authorized 
ta. continue, reorganize or liquidate it, 
or_to take over its business themselves. 
The purpose of the arrangement as} 
stated in the Declaration of Trust was, 
“taking such steps and measures as W1 
insure the most prompt and efficient 
realization upon the values in the Costilla| 
property and a winding-up of its affairs 
and the affairs of this trust.” 

No Property Received. 


No proprty of the corporation was in 
fact transferred to the trustees. One 
of. them went on the company’s board, 
of seven directors; but the corporation) 
was left in the possession and manage-| 
ment of its assets. The trustees kept) 
in touch with its affairs and conferred | 
With its officers about them. The 
trustees have had no office, no income,; 
and no expenses except for travelling. | 

The taxability of the certificates de-| 
pends on whether this trust constituted} 

an “association” under the Revenue Act. 
That it was 2 strict trust under Massa- 
chusetts law is too clear for discussion. 
But this is no longer the test of taxa- 
bility as an “association” under the Fed- 
eral statutes. The measure of control 
ever the trust vested in the beneficiaries 
aoes not seem to be the determining 
factor, but rather whether the trustees 
are conducting a business for profit or 
ain. 

ts Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S, 144 (The: 

United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 

2358, Vol. I), it was said that, as the 
trustees were “associated together in 

much the same manner as the directors 
of a corporation for the purpose of 
carrying on business enterprises, the 

trusts are to be deemed associations} 

within the meaning of the Act of 1918. 

“We do not believe that it was in- 
tended that organizations of this char- 
acter—described as ‘associations’ by the 
Massachusetts statutes and subject to 
duties and liabilities as such—should be 
exempt from the excise tax on the privi- 
lege of carrying on their business merely 
because such a slight measure of con- 
trol may be vested in the beneficiaries 
that they might be deemed strict trusts 
within the rule established by_ the 
Massachusetts courts.” (Sanford, J., at 
p. 161; see too ibid, pp. 157, bottom, 
160-161.) ; ae 

This test was again applied in Burk- 
Waggoner Oil Ass. v. Hopkins, 269 U. 
S. 110 at 114. The powers of the certifi- 
cate holders, and the effect of the trust 
deed, i. e., whether it constitutes a part- 
nership or a strict trust, are significant 
only as they tend to show whether what 
the interested parties did amounted to 
forming themselves into an association 
for carrying on a business enterprise in 
quasi-corporate form for profit or gain. 
(See 3 Cook on Corporations, eighth ed., 
pp. 2255, 2256.) aes 

Purpose Was Liquidation. — 

In the case before us the basic pur- 
pose of the trust was to liquidate an 
embarrassed corporation. The trustees 
never owned any property except the 
deposited securities, nor took any part 
in the management of the company’s af- 
fairs. Their activities were only such as 
naturally followed ownership of the se- 
curities which they held. This was not 
carrying on a business enterprise. (Von| 
Baumbach, Collector, v. Cargent Land 
Co., 242 U. S. 503 at 516; and Cf. The 
Wachusett Realty Trust, as described in 
the opinion in the Hecht case at 265 
U. S. 159.) 

Moreover this trust would not come 
within the definition of an ‘association’ 
in the Regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment which defines “association” as 
including an operating or business trust 
“where the trustees are not ‘restricted to} 
the mere collection of funds and paying 
them over to the beneficiaries, but are 
associated together in much the same 
manner as directors In a. corporation 
for the purpose of and are actually en- 
gaged in carrying on business enter- 
prise.” The power to take over and run 
the business of the Costilla corporation 
given to the trustees in the deed of 
trust. is limited by the purpose for which. 
the trust was created. It does not change 
the essential character or object of the 
trusteeship, i. e., liquidation, not con- 
tinuing business activity, 

In our opinion the trustees. of the 
Costilla Trust were not an association 
under the acts in question and the certifi- 
eates of beneficial interest which they 
issued were not subject to the stamp 
tax thereby imposed. es ‘ 

The judgment of the District Court is 
affirmed. 

Judge Bingham Concurs. 

Bingham, J. (concurring) If the 
Costilla Trust was an “association, 
either under the Massachusetts Statute 
(Mass. Gen. Laws, ec. 182, S. 6), or ac- 
cording to the ordinary meaning of the 
term, I agree with the conclusion 
reached in the opinion of the court. But 
the Massachusetts court in construing its 
statute has held. that a strict trust 
(which this was) is not. an “association” 
within the meaning of c. 182, S. 6, supra 
(Bouchard v. First People’s Trust, 253 
Mass. 351); and it clearly was not an 
association according to the ordinary 
meaning of the term, but was a strict 
trust. Such being the case, its certifi- 
cates were not subject to the tax in ques- 
tion. 

The trusts directly under considera- 
tion in Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S. 144, 

161, were only such as are denominated 

“‘associations’ by the Massachusetts 
Statutes and subject to duties and lia- 

bilities as such.” Hecht v. Malley, supra, 
at p. 161. There is dictum in the opin- 

ion in the Hecht case, based on the as- 
sumption that a strict trust is an asso- 
ciation within the meaning of the Massa- 
ehusetts Statutes, that such a trust is 
an association taxable under the Federal 

Statutes. But this is a mistaken as- 

sumption. Bouchard v. First People’s 

Trust, 253 Mass. 351, 

August 27, 1928, 
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Public Utilities 


Senator Walsh Reviews Utilities’ Efforts 
In Connection With Texthook Revision 


Testimony Before Trade Commission Is Discussed in Ad- 
dress Before Bar Association of Montana. 


Publication of the full text of a 
recent address by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, before the Bar 
Association of that State, in which 
Mr. Walsh reviewed testimony at 

, hearings before the Federal Trade 

‘Commission in its investigation of 

public utilities, was begun in the 

issue of September 4 and resumed 

September 5. Mr. Walsh declared 

that the Trade Commission had 80 

far conducted an efficient and thor- 

ough investigation. His address con- 
cludes as follows: 

A letter from the files of the Illinois 
committee from one F. J. Hudson says: 

“We took up with each manager the 

uestion of getting the information io 
the proper parties in order that textbooks 
which gave the matter correctly be 
adopted in place of the socialistic ones. 
We had a great dea! of success in get- 
ting this corrected.” 

Reference has been made to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Textbooks having 
the backing of the three associations 
sponsoring Cortelyou’s Joint Committee. 

It is doubtful if it had the qualifica- 
tions for the task it assumed possessed 
by the pundit deputed by Mayor Tohmp- 
son to censor the American histories in 


the libraries of his city or in use in its; 


public schools. Anyway, they learned 
that a book widely in use in high schools 
and colleges, by Howard Copeland Hill, 
entitled “Community Life and Civic 
Problems,” was about to be revised by 
the author. Though it has a circulation 
of 500,000 copies and an annual sale of 
150,000 copies they had never heard of it. 


They had meanwhile interviewed Ginn} 
& Co., the leading publishers of school} 


textbooks in America, and had, as it was 
told to the committee, been assured by 
that house that it would submit to them 


any work dealing with public utilities, | 
the publication of which was by it con-| 
| templated. It did submit proof of a later} 


edition of the Hill book, thus acquainting 
them with the existence of such a work. 


The attention of Jenkins and Mullaney} 


was challenged by a chapter on “Trans- 


portation” in which the subject of pub-| 


lic utilities was canvassed. Jenkins, ap- 
parently recognizing his limitations, sent 
a copy to Aylesworth of the N. E. L. A,, 


| with the request that some one qualified 


prepare helpful matter, but the New 
Yorkers did nothing. 

Mullaney, last January, made some 
suggestions after a conference with Ginn 
& Co. to which the latter brought the 
author. Wilson, head of the’ telephone 
company, was consulted about this move, 
but he objected to a formal conference 
with the publishers, thinking that an 
indirect approach was preferable. Jen- 
kins, himself, had misgivings about the 
procedure, for, acquainting Sheridan of 
the Missouri committee by letter with 
the affair, he cautioned him to hold the 
information in confidence, as publicity 
might embarrass the publishers. Mul- 
laney offered a very considerable number 
of suggestions of amendments and 
eliminations in the draft of the revision 
of the Hill book, many of which the 
author rejected, but a paragraph in the 
earlier edition which told of a contribu- 
tion of $200,000 by the president of a 
number of mid-western companies to a 
primary campaign fund in 1906 did not 
appear in the revised edition, Mullaney 
having suggested that it be dropped, find- 
ing it in Hill’s draft of the newer work 
which carried the title of “Vocational 
Civics.” 

The seriousness of these revelations 


did not pass unnoticed by those who first 


heard them. One Thorne Brown, con- 
nected with the Nebraska committee, 
once a school teacher, was thus ad- 
dressed by Commissioner McCulloch: 


| intimidating school men by direct and in- | 


| by him. 


anual meeting of the American Teach- 
ers Federation, expressed himself even 
more eloquently on the grave offenses de- 
nounced by Crabtree, as shown by the 
following press report: 

“<The revelations of the insidious in- 
fluence in high schools and colleges of 
the power trust, made by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the investigation 
now under way constitute a sharp chal- 
lenge to the integrity of educators and of | 
the educational system itself,’ declared | 
Dr. John A. Lapp, head of the depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Teachers, held here last week. 

“The spectacle of the schools being in- 
vaded by the propaganda of a special 
profit-making enterprise t» formulate fu- 
ture public opinion in its favor is sec- 
ond in inquity to the warping of the! 
opinion of college professors by favors 
granted or in prospect from the same 
interest,’ Dr. Lapp said. 

“ ‘Anybody has right to advocate any- 
thing he pleases if he does it in the open,’ 
continued the Marquette professor. 
“The ‘power trust’ has a right to defend 
private and oppose public ownership if 
it does it aboveboard. But to weave it-! 
self into public favor by subsidizing col- 
lege professors; securing favorable text | 
books in high schools aid colleges; sub- 
sidizing the writing of textbooks by) 
academic men giving the private utili- 
ties’ point of view while appearing to be! 
impartial and scientific; paying travel- 
ing expenses of professors to confer- 
ences for the discussion of the teaching | 
of public utility. problems; distributing | 
favors, personal and pecuniary, to pro- 
fessors of economics to keep them in} 
line; establishing bureaus of research in| 
public utility problems in universities | 
and under scholastic sounding names;| 


direct methods into silence; circulating ; 
books and pamphlets through the high 
schools and women’s clubs; cooperating 
in the furnishing of speakers to expound 
to high school and college students the} 
virtues of private ownership of utilities 
under the guise of explaining public 
utility services—and all these nation- 
wide—is to insult educators deeply and; 
; on a large scale. 

“What will educators do about it? | 
Will they assert the independence of edu- 
cation and the schools or will they 
supinely submit to the disgrace of being 
puppets in the hands of a greedy inter- 
est? The challenge is a real one; educa- 
tors must meet it.’” 

It requires some explanation that, 
nothwithstanding the ringing words of 
its secretary, quoted above, the National 
| Educational Association made nc refer- 
ence to its formal resolution to the sub- 
ject so vigorously animadverted upon | 
Its silence lends additional | 
| Significance to a memorandum from 
Lytle, an attache of the Illinois commit- 
tee, addressed to Mullaney in which the! 
inquiry is made as to how far they could| 
go with that organization. 
| 


| Refers to Aid Given 


| To Women’s Clubs 


In passing it might be noted that the 
; General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in three years got $70,000 to aid in car- 
rying on its Better Homes Campaign. 
Though the purpose on the part of the 
| ladies in accepting this gratuity was al- 
together worthy, it is quite likely they 
gave very little thought to the position 
in which they placed themselves touching 
the question of private as against pub- 
lic ownership, so vital to the donors, or 
to other related questions to which their 
prodigious propaganda has been directed 
or to the extent to which they them- 
selves were silenced with respect to 
merited criticism of the rates or policies 
of the companies contributing. 

It is well to bear in mind that the de- 
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; improvements, $5,557,599. The total pay- 
| ments, therefore, for operation and main- 


; ices, 


State Expenditures 


Debt of Mississippi 
Increases Threefold 


In Ten-Year Period 


Per Capita Cost of Govern- 
ment Is $6.83 in 1927 
' Compared With $2.54 
in 1917. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Mississippi for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1927. 
The per-capita figures for 1927 are bused 
on a population of 1,790,618, as of the 
Federal Census of January 1, 1920. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Expenditures.—The payments for op- | 
eration and maintenance of the general | 
departments of Mississippi amounted to 
$12,233,817, or $6.83 per capita. This 
includes $3,988,337, apportionments for 
education to the minor civ: divisions of 
the State. In 1926 the comparative per 
capita for operation and maintenance of 
general departments was $6.71, and in| 
1917, $2.54. 

The interest on debt in 1927 amounted | 
to $790,168; and outlays for permanent) 


tenance of general departments, inter- 
est, and outlays were $18,581,584, 

Of this amount $700 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. | 
The totals include all payments for the} 
year, whether made from current reve-| 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

f the governmental costs reported | 
above, $5,637,927 was for highways, $1,- | 
692,015 being for maintenance and $3,- | 
945,912 for construction. 

Revenues.—The total revenue receipts | 
were $16,394,641, or $9.16 per capita. | 
This was $3,370,656 more than the total | 
payments of the year, exclusive of the} 
payments for permanent improvements, | 
but $2,186,943 less than the total pay- 
ments, including those for permanent 
improvements. These payments in ex- 
cess of revenue receipts were met from | 
the proceeds of debt oblieations. 

Of the total revenue receipts $455 rep- | 
resents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 40.7 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1927, 47.6 per cent for 1926, and 52.8 
per cent for 1917. 

The increase in the amount of prop- 
erty and special taxes collected was 193 
per cent from 1917 to 1926, but there 
was a decrease of <7.8 per cent from 
1926 to 1927. The per-canita property 
and special taxes were $3.73 in 1927, 
$4.54 in 1926, and $1.55 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for :ervices rendered by! 
State officials, represented 9.4 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 7.2 per! 
cent for 1926, and 3.6 per eut for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness }":2nses ¢ 
stituted 27.6 per cent of the total reve- 
nue fo. 1927, 22.6 per cent for 1926, and 
16.2 per cent for 191, 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies, 
of privilege taxes, and of sales trx on 
gasoline, while those from n business 
licenses comvrise chiefly taxes on motor 
vehicles. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $2,146,157 in 1927, and $1,- 
596.760 in 1926, an increase of 34.4 per 
cent. 

The increased percentage of receipts 
reported for business and nonbusiness 
licenses was due to the great r amounts 
reeived from the sales tax on gasoline 
and from motor vehicles licenses. 

Progressive Increase in Debt. 

Indebtedness. — The tota ~*~ ded or 
fixed deb’ outstanding September 30, 
1927 was $17,203,447. 

The net indebtedn~:s (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $17,- 








“You are the first witness we have had, | velopments thus far have come alto-| 142,853, or $9.57 per capita. In 1926 the 


Mr: Brown, formerly a school man, that| gether or almost altogether from the| per-capita net debt was $9.25, and in 
I know of. I would like to ask you to| records of the various committees or bu-' 1917, $3.03. 


take yourself back 25 years and get the 
viewpoint that you had as a _ school 
man. Would you with that view think it 
was a proper thing for schools and col- 
leges to accept textbooks and accept the 
cooperation, as you call it, from an inter- 
ested source in a business enterprise, 
that is interested incidentally in getting 
this information to the schools? Would 
you look upon it as within the range of 
propriety and proper ethics of a school 
man?” 


Says Witness Made 


vasive Answers 

Mr. Brown wriggled and made an eva- 
sive answer. It is gratifying to be as- 
sured that some of the instructors of our 
youth continue to be guided by moral 
principles to which the Commissioner’s 
question indicates he remains attached. 

Addressing the National Educational 
Association at its annual meeting on 
June 30 last, Honorable J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary of the association, as reported 
in the New York Times, said: 

“While the evidence in the hearing of 
the Federal Trade Commission is not 
yet complete it appears to show that 
these utility service bureaus have at- 
tempted to carry out the definite pur- 
pose of getting propaganda into the 
schools; that they employed scores of 
college professors to lecture in schools 
and colleges; that they used their influ-| 
ence through school channels and 
through publishers of textbooks to force 
changes in texts satisfactory to their 
purpose. The selfish end is shown by 
forcing a textbook to omit reference to 
Samuel Insul¥’s gift of thousands to po- 
litical parties. To overlook this insult 
to the intelligence of school authorities 
would open the gates for a flood of| 
propaganda. The political party in power 
may not be condemned for its failure to 
go after the sins and crimes of its previ-} 
ous political managers and officeholders, | 
but the standards and ideals of a pro-| 
fession would not justify our associa- 
tion’s soft-pedalling a matter as grave as 
this even though there may be danger 
that a few educators chance to be in- 
volved. 

“Owing to the power of these agencies 
in some localities and States it may be} 
unwise and dangerous for a given educa- 
tor to raise his voice against what is go- 
ing on, but there is no such handicap on} 
the actions of this association as a 
whole.” 

The Times’ account adds: “Mr. Crab- 
tree cited a discussion of the utility agen- 
cies’ activities by Superintendent 
Threlkeld of the Denver schools who de- 
clared the ‘propaganda is vicious and 
should not go under the guise of educa- 
tion.’ ” 

About the same time Dr. John A, Lapp, 
head of the department of social science 


at Marquette University, addressing the able, however, that the further work of | the country are directly interested? 


reaus of information or from the tes- 
timony of their cfficers or the officers 
of the companies supporting them. An 
attempt was made by some of them, 
about the time the hearings were sus- 
pended as the heated season approached, 
to justifv the. enormous expenditure of 


| money and effort to combat the policy| $1.29. 


of public ownership on the ground that} 
it is being constantly advocated by or- 
ganizations devoted to that cause through 
which the country is -ircularized, but, as 
pointed out by one of the conserva- 
tive metropolitan papers, the means 
at the command of such are puny by 
comparison with those with which the 
Gargantuan associations exposed are 
supplied. If there be any selfish interest 
whatever back of the evangels of mu- 
nicipal or public ownership it is insignifi- 
cant. Their arguments must be plausible, 
indeed, to call for such efforts at refu- 
tation. 


The portentous movement of which the 
Commission through its hearings gives 
reliable information is a new develop- 
ment in American life. It may have had 
its prototypes, but nothing approaching 
it in magnitude, in perfection of organi- 
zation or in the means commanded for 
influencing public opinion for private 
gain is known to our history or prob- 
ably to that of any other country. 

The statement is attributed to Senator 
Norris that power is to be the great po- 
liical issue of the immediate fututre. 
The potentialities of the great organiza- 
tions whose activities have been reviewed 
are such as to occasion genuine alarm. 
Whether the companies they represent 
2ré even now so intimately knit or asso- 
ciated as to constitute industrially one 
great power trust, it is undeniable that 
with reference to every controversial 
question, economic or political, affecting 
the business in which they are engaged, 
they act as a unit. Every project con- 
templating the development of electrical 
energy by governmental agencies, how- 
ever incidental to some great public 
work it may be, encounters their con- 
certed and powerful opposition. Muscle 

oals, Boulder Canyon, the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, all must 
run the gauntlet. The principle is ele- 
vated in importance beyond any public 
interest. The welfare of 40,000,000 peo- 
ple who look for the opening of their 
natural outlet to the sea must encoun- 
ter their formidable, if not invincible, 
opposition, because forsooth, to reduce 
the net cost the project embraces the 
installation of works and machinery for 
the generation of two and a quarter mil- 
lion horse power of electrical energy. 

It is a pleasure to me to say that so 
far as my study. of the subject enables 
me to know our schools have not been 
infected with the virus so industriously 
implanted elsewhere. It is quite prob- 


Assessed Valuations a..d Tax Levies.— 
The assessed valuation of property in 
Mississippi subject to ad-valorem taxa- 
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Finance 


| Demand for Credit and Activity of Trade 


Greater in Chicago Area Than Last Year 


Seasonal Decline in Some Lines of Industry Is Smaller 
And Construction Operations Increase. 


Demand for credit in many sections of 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
was heavier in July and the first two 


weeks of August than during the cor- 
responding period last year the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago stated in its 
monthly review of conditions issued 
September 1. The full text of the bank’s 
statement of the situation follows: 

Recent weeks have evidenced a sea- 
sonal slowing-down in certain lines of 
industry and trade, but in many phases 
of the business structure activity is 
greater than a year ago at this time. 
The iron and steel, automobile, agricul- 
tural machinery, and building industries 
have been showing expansion over the 
1927 volume, and July data indicated a 
continuance of this trend. Among the 
industries in which conditions are quitar 
than last year are furniture, shoes, and 
coal. 


In comparing the July situation with] 


June, furniture orders were much larger; 
shipments of shoes increased, though 
production declined; iron and steel pro- 
duction, and shipments of casting foun- 
dries were less, agricultural machinery 
production gained, but sales fell off; the 
value of building permits and contracts 
awarded was larger, whle shipments of 
material declined. Employments statis- 
tics show a seasonal reduction. 

In general, wholesale and retail trade 
were below the volume of June but 
showed expansion over a year ago, sales 
by half the wholesale lines, by depart- 
ment stores, retail shoe firms chain | 
stores recording aggregate gains in the 


latter comparison. Disribution of auto- | 


mobiles, both at wholesale and retail, ex- 
ceeded that of July. 

Condition of Crops 

Favorable in District 


The condition of crops in the district 
continues highly favorable. The move- 
ment of corn and wheat in July was 


| heavier than a month or a year previous, 


with that of oats smaller. July output of 


|butter and cheese declined from June, 
|but was larger than a year ago. Pro- 


duction at slaughtering establishments 
and sales by meat packing companies 
likewise were smaller in July than in the 
preceding month, though sales showed an 
increase over last July. 

Money rates have remained firm, with 
the demand for credit expanding. The 


volume of reserve bank credit has been } 


heavier in volume, and loans and dis- 
counts of reporting member banks have 
likewise increased. Commercial paper 
sales were heavier in July than in June, 
while banker’s acceptances were smaller 
in volume. Debits to individual accounts, 
as well as savings deposits, declined in 
the month-to-month comparison but 
were larger than a year ago. 

Demand for credit in many sections of 
the district is heavier at this time than a 
month ago or last year. Continued firm- 
ness has characterized. the Chicago 
money market; commercial paper rates 
are quoted at 5 to 5% per cent, with 
only a small volume of best names com- 
manding the lower figure. Collateral 
loans and customers’ over-the-counter 
loans carry 5% to 6 per cent, unchanged 
from last month. Other cities in the dis-| 
trict report a firming tendency in rates. | 


The average rate earned on loans and! 


discounts by 10 large loop banks in Chi- 


cago in July was 5.44 per cent, as against | 
5.25 in June and 4.87 a year ago. In De-| 


troit, the corresponding figure in July 
for five banks was 5.54 per cent, as com- 
pared with 5.50 per cent and 5.34 per 


cent in the prior month and July, 1927,| 


respectively. In the latter city the pre- 
vailing rate on commercial loans for the 
week ending July 15 was 5% to 6 per 
cent. ; 

The volume of reserve bank credit in 
use in the district has been on a some- 
what higher level in recent weeks. On 
August 8 total bills and securities stood 
at $209,356,000 compared with $188,840,- 


tion was $724,107,850; the amount of} 000 July 11. For the five weekly report- 


State taxes levied was $444,647; and 
the per-capita levy, $2.43. In 1926 the 
per-capita levy was 92.52, and in 1917, 


the Commission may involve the interests 
now supplying our people with electric 
power and light. It will extend along 
other lines, to a scrutiny of purchases of 
plants or of the stock and other securi- 
ties of companies operating in the public 
utility field; to consolidations incident to 
such purchases, and to financing required 
or induced by the same, as well as the 
relation between prevailing rates and 
the securities on which interest or divi- 
dends must be met out of revenues re- 
sulting from such rates, necessitating 
in all probability a comparison between 
the rates of the leading private com- 
panies and those in force in municipali- 


| ing dates, July 11 to August 8, inclusive, 
aver-| 


with $203,095,000 
age $206,861,000, compared for the 
preceding period, June 6 to July 
3. On August 15 total bills and securi- 
ties declined to $199,334,000. Loans to 
member banks on August 15 were re- 
ported as $152,580,000 and on July 18, 
$154,412,000. Federal Reserve notes have 
increased slightly in volume since the 
middle of July, totaling $276,194,000 
August 15 as against $271,337,000 
July 18. 


the item 


Loans and discounts of reporting mem-| 
ber banks in the Seventh district on Au-| 


gust 1 totaled $2,422,773,000, a new high 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sentember 5.—The Fe-eral Re- 





ties operating their own plants. 

A determined effort should and doubt- 
less will be prosecuted to ascertain how 
much of truth there is in the oft-repeated 
claim that energy is supplied more 
cheaply by privately owned than by pub- 
licly owned plants. If my own study of 
the problem has warranted me in ventur- 
ing any opinion as to the future revela- 
tions, in thecourse of the hearings before 
the Commission, I should say that in- 
numerable instances will be adduced of 
frenzied financing, of purchases at ex- 
orbitant prices of plants and of the is- 
suance of securities in amount out of all 
proportion to the value of the property 
involved, as determined, not by appraise- 
ment—difficult if not impossible to make 
—but by record and other indubitable 
evidence readily at hand. It would not 
be surprising if the recent acquisition of 
blocks of Montana Power Company 
stock at $167, that within the past two 
years was marketed at less than $75, 
would have some attention from the 
Commission. 

If the rates that prevailed within the 
period mentioned were no higher than 
they ought to be to afford a fair return 
té6 the stockholder- who bought at from 
$60 to $75, the more recent purchasers 
cannot possibly get a just return on their 
investment. Yet they are known to be 
shrewd, capable men, thoroughly con- 
versant with the industry, in which they 
have thus been extending their invest- 
ments—a consideration which points al- 
most inevitably to the conclusion that 
the rates which have been exacted of the 
people of Montana were too high. Is it 
too much to expect that the whole sub- 
ject will have the immediate attention 
of the regulatory authority of the State, | 
seeing that well-nigh every household in 
our cities and towns and not a few in 
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serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol-j 
lowing: 

Inpursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the! 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country. 

Austria (schilling) .. 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ........... > 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling 
Finland (markka) ..... 
France (franc) On 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) ... 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Shenghai tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) .... 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazi} (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay ( eso) 

Colombia (peso) 


14.0830 
13.9044 
7202 | 
2.9620 
26.6790 
485.2122 
2.5173 
3.9042 
23.8257 
1.2946 
17.4217 
5.2360 
40.0975 
26.6787 
11.2063 
4.4865 
‘6104 
16.5978 
26.7641 
19.2560 
1.7597 
49.7500 
64.2678 
46.5500 
46.5750 
36.3037 
45.8166 
56.0000 
100.0577 
99.9875 
47.8000 
95.7034 
11.9220 
12.0738 
102.1569 
97.0900 
58.125 
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| Refunds of receipts.... 


| 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


September 1. 
Made Public September 5, 1928. 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,821,559.75 
439,498.47 


1,671,767.07 
411,086.92 


4,343,912.21 
100,000.00 
190,148,218.35 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day.. 


194,592,130.56 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 


Total 


$4,199,307.44 
84,589.10 
376,797.47 
Panama Canal 11,856.05 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


285,504.44 
40,618.30 


1,214,904.44 
41,245.82 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


3,254,005.30 


500.00 


314,393.35 
191,023,231.91 


194,592,130.56 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 





point, which compared with $2,403,738,- 
000 July 3 and $2,277,042,000 August 3 
a year ago. On August 15 this year, the 
item increased slightly over the preced- 
ing week to $2,419,354,000. 

During recent weeks the aggregate of 
loans on collateral in Chicago has been 
on a somewhat lower level than during 
June and the fore part of July, while 
commercial loans have moved upward. 
Investment holdings of reporting mem- 
bers have declined; $809,568,000 on Au- 
gust 15 compared with $894,371,000 July 
18. Net demand deposits on August 15 
were reported as $1,851,842,000, against 
$1,841,326,000 July 18. Time deposits 
have exhibited a downward movement 
since the high point the middle of June. 
On August 15, $1,245,731,000 compared 
with $1,262,550,00 July 18, and $1,306,- 
188,000 June 20. 

Commercial paper sales for July in the 
Middle West increased 21.7 per cent in 
volume over June but were 26.8 per cent 
smaller than in July, 1927, according to 
a compilation for 11 dealers. The de- 
mand for paper averaged between poor 
and fair; inquiry was indicated as rather 
light from city banks and fairly good 
from the country. Supplies remained 
limited to fair. Selling rates ranged 
from 5% and 5% for high (mostly 5%) 
to 4% and 5 per cent for low, with the 
customary charge 5 to 5% per cent. 
Quotations on August 14 ranged from 5 
and 5% for low to 5% and 5% for high, 
and averaged 5 to 5% per cent. July 31 
cutstandings of five dealers reporting to 
this bank totaled 8.3 per cent less than 
at the close of June and 19.9 per cent 
below last year; the holdings of 25 
dealers in the United States amounted 
to $483,000,000. 


Loans and Discounts 
Set New Record 


Purchases of six dealers in the’ Chi- 
cago open bill market averaged on a 
| weekly basis 17.8 per cent less from 
| July 12 to August 15 than for the pre- 
| ceding period, and were 20.1 per cent be- 
low a year ago. Sales increased 10.3 per 
| cent and 10.6 per cent in the sepective 
comparisons; those to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank decreased. Inter-office re- 
ceipts showed a gain of 5.7 per cent 
over that of June 14 to July 11, and a 
decline of 34.7 per cent from last year, 
while forwardings to other offices de- 
creased 54.9 and 41.2 per cent, respec- 
tively. Bills were drawn principally 
against packing-house products, cotton, 
crude rubber, sugar, grain, butter, eggs, 
poultry, coffee, canned goods, oil, wool, 
pig iron, burlap, machinery, electrical 
equipment, feathers, casings, and pea- 
nuts. The supply of paper averaged fair. 
Demand was indicated as poor at the 
beginning of the period and as fair 
toward the close. Ninety-day bills con- 
tinued in best demand; there was in- 
quiry at times for 60-day, 30-day, and 
the longer maturities. Rates firmed dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the period, 
closing on August 15 at 4 5-8 for 30- 
day offerings to 5 1-8 per cent for those 
of 180 days. Holdings declined slightly 
from those of July 11 and were 43.6 
per cent less than a year ago. 


Volume of Bills 
Accepted Is Smaller 


The volume of bills accepted at 16} 
banks in the Seventh district was 35.2 
per cent smaller for July than in the 
preceding month and 7.8 per cent less 
than a year ago. Purchases decreased 
70.5 from June and 89.8 per cent from 
last year, while sales declined 41.6 and 
62.2 per cent in the respective compari- 
sons. 

Acceptances at three local banks were 
considerably larger for the first half of 
August than for the corresponding weeks 
of July and chiefly involved transactions 
in packing-house products, coffee, grain, 
rubber, crude oil, general merchandise, 
pig iron, raw silk, sugar, toys, hides, 
shoes, burlap, tea, lily bulbs, rattan, olive 
oil, machinery, and nuts. Liability of 
the banks for outstanding acceptances 
was 5.3 per cent lower on July 31 than 
at the close of June, but was 42.0 per 
cent in excess of a year ago. Holdings 
receded 77.0 per cent from June 30 and 
51.4 per cent from last July; the amount 
of bills retained in portforlios of banks 
of origin decreased 70.1 and 44.6 per 
cent in the comparisons. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago bought $13,- 
102,718 of bankers’ acceptances during 
the month and had $11,579,762 of this 
class of bills on hand July 31, 


| 





Laws to Encourage 
National Saving Are 
Proposed in Mexico 


Amendments to Existing Leg- 
islation Sought to Enlarge 
Sphere of Banking 

Activities. 


Savings and investment in Mexican in- 
dustrial enterprises would be encouraged 
under amendments to the General Bank- 
ing Laws of Mexico recommended re- 
cently at the National Banking Conven- 
tion, the Commercial Attache at Mexico 
City, Gcorge Wythe, advised the De- 
partment of Commerce September 5. 

Amendments proposed at the conven- 
tion would enlarge the sphere of bank- 
ing activities, it is said. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

The convention was composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Treasury, the 
National Banking Commission, the Bank 
of Mexico, the National Bank of Agri- 
cultural Credit, the General Warehouses 

(Almacenes Generales de Deposito) and 
of the leading banking institutions of the 
| country. 

The following were the principal rec- 
ommendations made by the convention, 
"G comment. 

1) The establishment of a national 
system of warehouses was approved. At 
present the Banco Nacional de Mexico 
holds a special concession to operate 
warehouses, the receipts of which are 
negotiable. The receipts of no other 
warehouses enjoy this privilege. Ware- 
houses controlled by the Banco Nacional 
in Mexico City and Vera Cruz are doing 
a large business. The Mexican Govern- 
ment desires, however, to establish a 
chain of warehouses throughout the 
country to be controlled by a stock com- 
pany subscribed by banking institutions, 
transportation companies, the Federal 
Government and private individuals. The 
Secretary of the Treasury announced, 
during the convention, that a tentative 
agreement had been reached with several 
of the principal railway systems of the 
country to use the money owed to those 
railways in establishing the warehouses. 
The convention went on record as op- 
posing monopolistic concession to any 
one warehouse system. 


Would Encourage Saving. 

(2) It was recommended that the pres- 
ent General Banking Law be amended 
to permit existing banks to establish 
savings’ departments. It was also rec- 
ommended that popular banks and sav- 
ings banks be established, to gather up 
small deposits nd to act as intermedi- 
aries between ine large banks and in- 
vestment companies. Savings banks are 
authorized by present laws, but there is 
none in Mexico City. Foreigners resi- 
dent in Mexico habitually send their 
money out of the country for deposit or 
investment in securities; while the fa- 
vorite form of investment with Mexi- 
cans is real estate. Large sums of Mex- 
ican capital are kept on deposit in for- 
eign banks. It is desired to amend the 
laws sv as to increase the confidence 
of Mexicans in local institutions and to 
encourage saving deposits. 

(3) The convention also discussed the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1. Makes it unnecessary for a foreign 
Manufacturer to investigate the 


standing of an American importer. 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand casa 
on shipment. 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Aclanta Chicago San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Entertaining 
Royalty 


THE first time a King and 
Queen visited this country they 
were entertained at The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The beds, linens, 
every detail of the apartments 
assigned to the distinguished 
guests were Waldorf-Astoria 
standard ... and nothing more. _ 
The royal party ordered from 
the general menu just as the 
guest from Troy, Memphis or 
Toledo. Not so much a com- 
mentary on the democracy: of 
royalty, today, as a testimonial 
to the high standards of food 
we pone of this famous 
otel. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two, 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York ie 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties 


name 
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Patents 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Court Holds Claim Inserted in Case 
- Merely for Interference to Be Valid 


+ : + —— 
s| the second to means for proportioning | Described Pressure 


Original Specification 
Disclosed Features 


Patentee Did Not Believe That 
Device Was Distinct 
Invention. 


GIBSON, ET AL., Vv. SMOOT ENGINEERING 
CorPORATION. Equity No. 601, Dis- 
trict CourT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

WARE. 
Gibeon Patent No. 1166758, directed to 

a means for balancing heat input and 

output in a steam genera 


of steam being withdrawn from the 
boiler, means responsive to the volume 
of draft through the furnace, and means 
controlled jointly by the two first-men- 
tioned means for regulating said volume 
of draft, was found to differ from de- 
fendant’s device in that it was a flow 
responsive device, whereas defendant =. 
ployed pressure responsive means. The 
patent was not infringed, it was held. 

Claims 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 of Patent 
1167343 were held not infringed because 


defendant’s combinations contained, in} 


no flow actu- 


the opinion of the Court, 
controller 


ated or flow responsive 
element. 

Claims 11, 14 anc 
relating to the means 
predetermined ratio be n tk 
of fuel and the amount of air fe 
furnace, were held not infringed on the 
ground that there was not identity of 
structure between the two devices, and 
doubt as to equivalency was resolved 
against patentee because the concept of 
maintaining a desired ratio between fuel 
and draft was not novel with the pat- 
entee,s and the revolution in the art had 
been brought about by defendant’s regu- 
lator. 

Claims 1, 12, 13, i : 
$43, directed to regulators for directly 
measuring the volume of draft in the 
furnace, which involved the use of the 
old draft volume regulator employed in 
blast furnaces to coal - burning boiler 
furnaces, were held valid and infringed. 

Claims 23 and 27, also Claims 30, 38, 
and 53, of Patent No. 1537044 were held 
not infringed by defendant’s device which 
did not employ a flow responsive regu- 
lator. 5 3 

Claims in Gibson’s 
1582648. and Claims 18, 32 
59 of a Patent 1537044, havir 
furnace pressure control means, 
held valid and infringed. The 
ruled that these cl: 
based upon patentee’s or 
though the patentee did 
nace pressure control as a d 
vention. 


Maintenance of Steam 


At Desired Pressure 


Defendant’s _ counterclaim — 
fringement of Claims 3, 4, 6, 7,8, 9, and 
10 of patent to Herr, No. 1375250, was 
not sustained, it being found that the 


or 


1 15, Patent 1167343, 
for maintaining a 
tween the amount 
d to each 


Patents 1522877, 
32, 52, 58, and 


ne to do with 
were 


iginal disclosure, 
not think of fur- 
istinct in- 


for in- 


claims, if broadly construed, were an-| 


ticipated, and if narrowly construed were 
not infringed. oe 
The full text of the opinion | 
Court, delivered by Judge Morris, 
lows: 
Six p 
here sued upon. 
tiffs, George H. ; \ 
Leeds & Northrup Company, his li- 
censee, charge the defendant, Smoot En- 
gineering Company, with the infringe- 
ment of five patents and forty-one 
claims, while by counterclaims the de- 
fendant charges the plaintiffs with the 
infringement of six claims of the remain- 
ing patent which was granted to Her- 
bert T. Heer. The art to which all 
these patents relate is automatic fur- 


atents and forty-seven claims are 


nace regulation or combustion control, | 


particularly in steam generating fur- 
naces. The defenses are invalidity and 
non-infringement. ; 
In steam generating plants the chief 
object is to maintain the desired steam 
pressure even under varying load condi- 
tions. A secondary, but nevertheless im- 
portant, aim is to accomplish the primary 
object efficiently, with the greatest pos- 
sible economy in fuel and labor. The 
sine qua non of a maintained steam pres- 
sure is a heat input equal to and bal- 
ancing the heat output. Ordinarily heat 
output is due mainly to steam output. 
Heat input had through combus- 
tion, the chemical union of quantities oi 
fuel and air. The rate of combustion, 
or heat input, varies with, is fixed and 
controlled by the volume of draft. The 
efficiency of the combustion depends 
upon the ratio of fue) volume to air or 
draft volume. The presence or absence 
of the proper ratio is ascertainable by 
the CO2 content of the effluent gases. 
That content is revealed by constantly 
visible registering and recording de- 
vices. If several boilers discharge steam 
jnto a common main or header it is es- 
sential to efficiency that each boiler do 
its share of the work, supply its share 
of the total steam output. These facts 


is 


and the advantages of a controlled fur- | 


‘nace pressure, of a pressure having a 
certain relation to atmospheric pressure, 
were widely known long before the date 
of any inventive concept here involved. 
The problems of the art have been to 
find the means or methods that can be 
employed so to make use of this knowl- 
edge as best to bring about, automati- 
calJy, a balanced heat imput and output, 
obtain the greatest value from the fuel, 
cause each boiler to contribute its share 


ting plant, and | 
covering means responsive to the amount | 


and 16, Patent 1167-| 


Court | 
laims were properly : 


n of the, 
fol- | 


Of these, the plain- | 
Gibson, patentee, and! 


fuel and air, feeding tl.em into the fur- 
nace at a rate depending upon service 
conditions and for insuring proper load 
distribution among the several hoilers 
}in a plant; the fourth relates in part 
|to different or improved means to ac- 
complish the same results while the 
third, fifth and the remaining pa 01 
the fourth patents are concerned with 
means for regulating furnace pressure. 
|The means employed by Gibson to ac- 
}complish the basfc object—the balancing 
of -heat input and output—are specified 
in the first claim, which may be con- 
sidered typical of this group, of the 
first patent, thus: , 

“The combination with a steam gen- 
erating boiler, of means responsive to 
the amount of steam being. withdrawn 
from the boiler, means responsive to the 
volume of draft through the furnace, 
and means controlled jointly by the two 
first mentioned means for regulating 
said volume of draft.” 


The means for regulating the volume! 
of draft is a motor adjustable damper | 
The action of} 


in the air inlet- conduit. 
the motor in direction and degree is con- 
trolled, through electric currents, by the 
movements of a balanced lever. The 
lever is subjected to opposing forces, one 
en each side of the fulerum. One force, 
in the first patent an electrical current, 
in the second compressed air, is propor- 
tioned in strength by the first mentioned 
means of the claim to the rate of flow 
of the steam output. 


Not First to Conceive 
Automatic Regulation 


The other or opposing force is made 
proportional in strength, by the next 
mentioned means of the claim, to the 
jvolume of flow of gaseous products of 
combustion through the furnace. If the 
force transmitted to the balanced lever 
|by the means responsive to steam flow 


lever is subjected, the lever, by being 
thus thrown out of balance, causes the 
motor to adjust the damper to increase 


|the volume of inflowing air, and, hence, | 


boiler heat input, 
about and 


and thus to bring 
restore the equilibrium be- 


tween the forces acting upon the lever. | 


|In like manner an excess of inflowing 
air results in a partial or total closing 
of the damper. 


or describe means or methods for au- 
tomatic furnace regulation or combus- 
tion control. Automatic regulators for 
stokers, for blowers, for dampers 


to control furnace pressure had been em- 
ployed before he came into the art. Al- 
most, if not, exclusively, however, the 
} automatic controller of the prior art was 


jactuated by steam pressure, not steam | 


| flow, changes. The volume of intake air 
| was guaged apd controlled by the intake 
pressure. Volumes and ratios were as- 
certained indirectly from 
rather than by direct measurement. In 
his first two patents Gibson 
from the old practice and _ substituted 


direct measurement of volumes. 
| plaintiffs state “Gibson’s inventions in 


{furnaces to steam load conditions all in- 
volve the idea of (directly measured) 
volume control of the draft and the main- 
tenance of a predetermined relation be- 
jtween the volume of draft and the vol- 
{ume of steam output, or the maintenance 
of a definite relation between the vol- 
ume of draft and the fuel feed, which 
| definite relation is dependent upon boiler 
;steam load conditions.” Again they as- 
sert, as their main proposition, 
| Gibson was the first to provide “a system 
in which a balance is maintained be- 
tween a force which is a_ significant 


the volume of draft is in a grate-fired 


boiler furnace, and a control force which | 


| varies with the load.” They consider the 
\first and second /patents as pioneer pat- 


}ents in the modern art of combustion, | 


|control and the fourth as disclosing and 
‘claiming highly useful 
|upon the first and second. 


| No Commercial Use 
| Made of Principles 


There has been and is no commercial 
j embodiment of the specific structures of 
these patents. There has been no com- 
mercial 
stance unless it is to be found in the 
installations of the defendant or in the 
Livingston plant of the corporate plain- 
tiff. These installations are practical, ef- 
ficient, and productive of great economy 
in fuel and labor. The plaintiffs seek to 
explain the failure of Gibson’s patents 
|to make any-impress upon the art, at 
i] 
the fact that he had no organization of 


!his own and was obliged first to interest | 


janother in the patents and proceed 
jthrough a licensee and_ by the inference 
that he was ahead of his time. The de- 
fendant on the other hand denies -that 
Gibson, who lacked practical experience 
in the art and who though present in 
}court was not called by the plaintiffs to 
‘explain his patents or their relation to 
the prior art, advanced or disclosed any 
| useful or practical ideas. It concedes that 
|Gibson, like all others, sought to bring 
{about a balanced heat input and output 
'but, it points out, Gibson employed in 
his combination a flow actuated, flow re- 
jsponsive regulator or controller that is 
jtotally insensible and unresponsive to 


exceeds the opposing force to which the! 


te! 
control draft volume as well as dampers | 


pressures | 
departed | 


|therefor regulation by flow, that is by | 
The | 


mechanisms and methods for proportion- | 
ing various combustion factors in boiler | 


that | 


measure of the rate of combustion, as | 


Control for Furnace 


'U 


pholds Patent on Apparatus 
for Measuring Draft 
Volume. 


jant’s master controller is not so actu- 
jated. It responds to pressure changes 
|only. To say that flow changes pressure 
and that consequently defendant’s pres- 
sure actuated master controller is flow 
| responsive is, it seems to me, to ignore 
'the idea of means. 


Disclaimer Said 
To Be Broadening 


Defendant’s device not only functions 
in a different way but it produces dif- 
ferent results. It maintains the desired 
| pressure regardless of the cause or man- 
ner of heat output. Plaintiffs’ device 
operates only when there is heat out- 
put through steam flow. It does not re- 


spond, for example, to heat output by | 


radiation. Again, to produce the desired 
results plaintiffs’ apparatus must be put 
into operation when the desired pressure 
exists. By means of defendant’s struc- 
ture the pressure may be brought to, as 
well as maintained at, a desired point. 


Plaintiffs’ device subjects the system to | 


the cumulative errors resulting from what 
of perfect balance between the flow of 
steam and the flow of air. Defendant’s 
does not. In plaintiffs’ patents a flow 
actuated control is in several instances 


contrasted with a pressure actuated con- | 


trol even where the latter is connected 
with the steam header instead of the 
boiler. 

Assuming, without deciding, what | 
claims 1 and 2 of the first patent, the | 
disclaimer filed thereto, and claims 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 10 of the second patent are valid, 
I find no infringement by defendant’s 
combinations, for they contain, in my 
opinion, no flow actuated or flow re- 
sponsive controller or element. 

The second patent, however, relates 
, also to means for maintaining a prede- | 
terminated ratio between the amount of 


fuel and the amount of air fed to each 
| furnace. 


calling for flow responsive element, have 
to do with this feature. Of thése, claim 
14 may, I think, be considered repre- 
sentative. It is: 

“In a furnace the combination of fuel 
feeding mechanism, air supplying means 
and means for automatically proportion- 
ing the supply of air to the rate at which 
fuel is fed comprising means for gen- 
erating a force which is a function of the 


rate a which air is supplied and bal- 
ancing means acted upon by said forces.” 

In the Smoot system the steam pres- 
sure is balanced against the master air 
pressure and the master controller regu- 
lates to maintain that balance. The mas- 
ter air pressure is also balanced against 
feed and, likewise, independently against 
air volume with regulators to maintain 
each of these balances. The master con- 
troller thus maintains a balance between 
heat output or steam pressure on the 
one hand and the input of air and fuel on 
| the other. But, in addition to that, by 
| having the master control force balanced 
against a force that is a function of the 
fuel feed and likewise balanced against a 
force that is 
draft the master controller performs the 
further service of maintaining a constant 
ratio between the intake of fuel and that 
of air. It is thus clear that the forces 
acting upon the balancing means regu- 
| lating the supply of air and the supply 
of fuel are not those called for by the 
claim. ‘ 
| balance Smoot has two. 
structure is lacking. The only question 


Claims 11, 14 and 15, as-well | 
_ |S some of the others, just considered | 
Gibson was not the first to conceive 


rate at which fuel is fed, means for gen- | 
erating a force which is a function of the | 


a function of the volume of | 


Furnace Regulators 


DAILY: THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1928 


Accident Insurance 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they c 


an be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


NSURANCE: Avoidance of Policy f 


or Misrepresentations: Knowledge and 


Intent of Applicant: Concealment: Omission of Facts Not Inquired 


About.—Where plaintiff sued on polic 
fendant, in application for which he 


y of accident insurance issued by de- 
agreed that falsity of any statement, 


made by him in application with intent to deceive or which materially af- 
fected cceptance of risk, should bar right to recovery; and upon application 
for such policy insurer propounded certain questions to applicant to which 
he made full and true answers according to his then knowledge, held: It is 
not a good defense to recovery on the policy that insured in his application 
omitted to mention existence of other facts about which no inquiry was made 
of him, though they may be material, since information not asked for is 
presumed inmaterial.—Ellis, v. Standard Accident Insurance Co. of Detroit, 


Mich. 
Page 1688, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


(District Court for the Southern District of Texas.)—Yearly Index 


Patents 


ATENTS: Infringement: Automati 

and 15, Patent 1167343, relating 

| termined ratio between the amount of 
| furnace, held: Not infringed as there 


ce Furnace Regulators.—Claims 11, 14 
to means for maintaining a prede- 
fuel and the amount of air fed to each 
was not identity of structure between 


the devices and doubt as to equivalency was resolved against patentee be- 


defendant’s regulator.—Gibson, et 
(District Court for the District of Dela 
| Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


| — os oie is coe 


PATENTS: Infringement: Automatic Furnace Regulators.—Claims cover- 

ing combination with a steam generating boiler, of means responsive to 
the amount of steam being withdrawn from the boiler, means responsive to 
the volume of draft through the furnace, and means controlled jointly by 
the two first mentioned means for regulating said volume of draft, being 
specific to a flow responsive device; whereas defendant employed pressure 
The claims were not infringed. Patents 1166758 and 
1167343.—Gibson et al. v. Smoot Engineering Corporation. 


| responsive means, held: 


for the District of Delaware, 1928.)— 
ume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Automatic Fu 
were found to have a proper ba 


original specifications, but patentee did not think of furnace pressure con- 
trol as a distinct invention and only inserted claims thereto into the cases 


by copying claims from paents issued 
held: The claims were valid. 
claims 13, 32, 52, and 53 of Patent 1 


gineering Corporation. 


ATENTS: Validity: Automatic Furnace Regulators.—Where the regulator 
for directly measuring the volume of draft in the coal burning furnace 
was alleged to be merely the adaptation or use of the old draft volume regu- 


lator employed in blast furnaces, he 
1167343, covering the regulator were 


tion. (District Court for the District o 
1688, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Gibson Patents Nos. 1522877; 1582648, and 


(District Court for the District of Delaware, 1928): 
—Yearly Index Page 1686, Col. 7 (V 


adaptation involving invention.—Gibson, et al., v. Smoot Engineering Corpora- 


cause concept of maintaining a desired ratio between fuel and draft was not 
novel with him, and the revolution in the art had been brought about by 
al. 


; v. Smoot Engineering Corporation, 
ware, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1688, 


(District Court 
Yearly Index Page 1688, Col. 1 (Vol- 


rnace Regulators.—Where the claims 
sis and a complete disclosure in the 
to others, for purpose of interference, 
537044.—Gibson, et al., v. Smoot En- 


olume IIT.) 


ld: Claims 1, 12, 13 and 16, Patent 
valid; changes necessary to make the 





f Delaware, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 


ET 
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fact, does not, however, as I see the mat- 
| ter, take defendant’s use of the Gibson’s 
| device outside the scope of the group of 
| claims now under consideration or jus- 
tify defendant’s use of that device. Con- 
sequently, infringement by defendant 
must be found if the claims are valid. In- 
validity is asserted upon the grounds} 
'that the direct-measuring volume-draft | 
| regulator had been long used in blast 
| furnaces and gas producers, as appears 
| from the patents to Rateau No. 1080582, 
Rusby No. 1161715 and Rice No. 9199553, | 
and that the proposal of Gibson to extend | 
| the use of the old draft volume regulator 
{to coal burning boiler furnaces was not 
invention. Undoubtedly it was not in-| 
vention of a high order but in view of 
| the difference in the incidental problems 
involved and the necessary adaptation I 


| canon 
| obvious one. The invention of Herr, 
| patent No. 1375250, measured air volume | 
| by draft pressure only, not directly and! 

consequently did not anticipate this 
| group of claims whatsover date his in- |} 

vention is entitled to. I am of the opin- 
}ion that the claims of this group are 
| valid and infringed. 


| Conflict of Claims 
|For Balancing Heat 


{| In his fourth patent, No. 1537044, 


In fact instead of Gibsem’s one| Gibson added to his flow actuated regula-| ‘ ye Age 
caetine ae enetoe cantholics Gtihis: fest mad second | Contains the earliest disclosure of method 


| patents a pressure responsive bellows to 


| Another is the protection 


improvements | 


use of their principle or sub-! 


is that of equivalency. There seems to! correct for the pressure draft or cumula- 
be no doubt that there is identity of | tive errors of his flow responsive con- 
function but there is, I think, a want of| troller and to eliminate or reduce header 
substantial identity in the way or man-! Pressure variations resulting from load 
ner of performing that function. Smoot’s| Variations. Plaintiffs contend that cer- 
| apparatus is the practical and superior | tain elaims of this patent, particularly 
| one. 23 and 27, are infringed by defendant’s 
| As Gibson’s patent, old as it is, is q! compensated controller which adjusts 
|paper patent, as the concept of the| heat input until heat output is balanced 
| maintenance of a desired Yatio between | and further adjusts it until steam pres- 
fuel and draft was not novel with Gib-| 
son and as the revolution in the art has! 
| been brought about through Smoot and_ Controlling combustion in furnaces which 
particularly because of his regulator JI/ consists in normally regulating the sup- 


‘oe 
23. 


sure is restored. These claims read thus: | 
The method herein described of | 


ply of fuel and air to the combustion; 


“pressure responsive device” in contrast 
with his flow responsive device, L, page 
1, lines 91-93. Assuming, without de- 
ciding, that defendant’s controller pro- 
duces the same result as Gibson’s de- 
vices L and N it functions in an entirely 
different manner to produce that result 
and consequently does not infringe claim 
23 or 27. This conclusion applies 
equally to claims 30, 38 and 53 of the 
fourth patent. 

All claims in issue of Gibson’s third | 
and fifth patents and claims 19, 32, 52, 
58 and 59 of his fourth patent have to 
do with Furnace Pressure Control. In 
practice it has been found desirable to 
have a very slight subatmospheric pres- 
sure in the combustion chamber and to 


| decrease that pressure as the rate of 


t say that Gibson’s idea was an! combustion increases, ; 
| a subatmospheric furnace pressure is the 


One advantage of 


avoidance of outbursting jets or flames 
when fire or inspection doors are opened. 
of furnace 
walls against overheating by the infiltra- 
tion of air through the walls from the 
outside to the inside of the furnace. As} 
greater wall protection is needed with! 
the increase of rate of combustion this | 
can be had by bringing about a greater 
infiltration of cool air through the wall 
by a decrease in furnace pressure, Gib- 


son’s third patent, applied for in 1915, 


and apparatus for maintaining in 

forced draft boiler furnace a regulated | 
furnace pressure diminishing with the} 
rate of combustion. There the regula- | 
tion is accomplished by interrelating the 
adjustment of inlet and stack dampers 
without making them subject to a com- 
mon master controller. In the fourth 
patent similar regulation is had by sub- 
jecting the intake of air and the effluent 
gases to a master controller. The fifth 
patent makes provisions for directly re- | 
lating the differential between the fur- 
nace pressure and the atmospheric pres- | 
sure to a force responsive to the rate | 


| tha 
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Policies 


Failure to Give Unsolicited Information 
Affecting Risk Does Not A nnul Insurance 


Conditions Not Inquired About on Application for Policy 
‘Are Presumed to Be Immaterial. 


Lester R. ELLIS v. STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF DETROIT, 
Micu. D, L. No. 583, District Court 
FOR THE SOUTHER Dictrict OF TEXAS. 


The plaintiff sought recovery on a pol- 
icy of accident insurance issued by the 
defendant company. It defended on the 
ground that misrepresentations were 
made by the plaintiff in his application 
for the insurance with intent to deceive, 
which materially affected the risk. The 
application provided that any material 
misrepresentations should void the 
policy. 

The Court explained that the insurer 
propounded certain questions to the ap- 
plicant. It was held that these ques- 
tions were answered by the applicant ac- 
cording to his knowledge at the time. 
They .concerned primarily whether the 
applicant had other insurance which 
would pay to him, in the event of dis- 


ability, an amount greater than his earn- 


ings, 

The applicant at the time had made 
application for additional accident imsur- 
ance with another company, but had not 
received the policy or had information 
as to whether it would be issued at the 
time of the application for insurance and 


| the issuance of the policy by the defend- 
| ant company. 


The Court held that it was not a good 
defense to recovery on the policy that 


| the insured in his application omitted to 


mention facts concerning the other in- 
surance applied for, about which no in- 
quiry was directly made, though the 


| omg should later turn out to be mate- 
| rial, 
; sumed to be immaterial, it was stated. 


Information not asked for is pre- 


The plaintiff was held to be entitled 
to recover on the policy. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Hutcheson follows: 


“Texas Amendment” 


| Attached to Policy 


_ This is a suit by plaintiff on a policy 
issued to him by the defendant on July 


| 16, 1927, described as “complete accident 


contract, standard edition,” and provid- 
ing “indemnity for loss of time, loss of 
sight,, dismemberment, and death caused 
by accidental means.” Incontains, among 


others, these provisions: “Principal sun, | 


$15,000; weekly indemnity, $50.00;’7 and 
further provides ‘‘For the loss of either 
foot by actual severance at or above 
the ankle, one-half the principal sum.” 

There is attached to the policy what 
is called a “Texas Amendment,” provid- 
ing, among other things, as follows: 

“Tt is understood that any misstate- 
ment or misrepresentation made in pro- 
curing this policy of insurance or cCon- 
tained in the application for the policy 
or schedule of warranties, copy of which 
application or schedule of warranties is 
attached to or made part of the contract 
of insurance, shall not void the policy 
unless such misstatement or misrepre- 
sentation shall be shown to be material 
to the risk.” 

The policy was issued upon any appli- 
cation containing the following: 

‘T hereby apply for a policy to be 


based upon the following statement of} 


facts. I understand and agree that the 
falsity of any statement in this appli- 
cation shall bar the right to recovery, 
if such false statement is made with the 


intent to deceive or materially affects | 


either the acceptance of the tisk or the 
hazard assumed by the company.’’ 
And among others the following ques- 
tions and answers: 
“Do your average earnings per week 
from above occupation exceed the total 
amount of the single weekly indemnity 


under this and similar policies carried) 


by you? Answer—yYes. 

“What accident or health insurance 
have you now? Ans.—Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident.” 

Plaintiff having on July 27 receiyed an 
accidental injury from the discharge of 
a shotgun, which resulted in the loss of 
his left foot, made claim under the pol- 
icy for the stipulated one-half of the 
prihcipal sum. 
by the insurance company on the ground 
t at the time plaintiff signed the ap- 
plication he had, in addition to the policy 
which he disclosed, a policy in the South- 
ern Surety Company of Des Moines, and 
that the total amount of the weekly in- 
denmities under plaintiff’s policies ‘was 
therefore considerably in excess of his 
Weekly earnings. 


Submitted on Agreed 


This claim was rejected | 


demnities provided by that policy and 
the Mutual Benefit policy, but -were less 
than the aggregate of the three policies. 

The Southern Surety Company policy 
was issued Om an application which pro- 
vided: 

“The signing of this application does 
not effect am _ insurance contract, and 
that the insurance hereby applied for 
shall not be effective prior to the date 
and hour set forth ina policy actually 
issued by this company, such policy 
thereupon becoming effective if delivered 
to you while you are in good health and 
free from the effects of any injury, dis- 
ease or bodily infirmity.” 

Upon these facts defendant imsists that 
at the time of his making the applica- 
tion for the policy in suit, plaintiff had 
the Southerm Surety policy, amd that in 
answering the question “What accident 
or health insurance have you now?” he 
should have disclosed that policy; and, 
furthet, that, having that policy, he 
should have answered the question as to 
whether his average earnings ‘were in 
excess Of his indemnities in the nega- 
tive. 


Defendaret’s Position 
Met on T2wo Grounds 


Plaintiff meets this positiom on two 
grounds: (1) That the matters sought 
to be elicited by the questiom in issue 
were material only to the matter of 
weekly indem nities, and not to « specific 
recovery, @2S in suit, for the loss of a 
member for -which a precise imdemnity 
was provided, citing Corpus Juris Volk 
1, p. 421; Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. 
Claypool, 107 S. W. 325; Cyalpool v. 
Continental Casualty Co, 112 S. W. 835; 
(2) that if the questions did call for mat« 
ter material im this suit they were truth- 
fully answered, because at that time he 
did not in law have the Southerm Surety 
policy. 

No contention is made that plaintiff 
answered in bad faith, The insistence 
is that the matters inquired about were 
material to the risk, and being false 
they voided the policy, 

I think it plain that the questions had 
to do with matters material to the risk 
not only as a matter of law in cases 
generally, but as a matter of fact in this 
cas. As shown by the agreed state- 
;ment, the rules and regulations issued 
\by defendant directed its agents as fol- 
lows: 

Do not overinsure any applicant; the 
weekly indermnities must not exceed over 
three-fourths of the average money 
j value of the imsured’s time or the amount 
of his weekly salary or wages.”” 

I therefore reject plaintiff's contentign 
that the case is ruled by the Claypool 
cases, supra. 

Ido not believe these cases state a 
sound principle of law as to this case, 
whatever migrht be said of theix author- 
jity as to the particular facts decided in 
them; for it is plain that the policy in 
question here is not three policies, but 
one and indivisible, each risk insured 
and payment gcuaranteed under it being 
covered by the same premium and an 
integral part of one complete contract, 
the issuance of which entire comtract is 
dependent wpon its weekly imdemnities 
being less than the insured’s weekly 
earnings. 

But if these cases do state a proper 
principle, and if plaintiff’s | 2xecovery 
would not be affected by his amswer to 
the question of indemnity if false, this 
would not avail plaintiff, because in ad- 
|dition plaintiff must defend himself from 
jthe consequences of his answer to the 
other questiom about additional insur< 
ance, 

Viewing the matter in this ligcht, it is 
plain that if defendant has shown that 
plaintiff made ‘a false answer to these 
questions, that in short he had at that 
|time in fact and in law the Southern 
Surety Company policy, plaintiff cannot 
| recover. 


Question Is Whether 
Defense Is Established 


It remaims, then, only to inquire 
whether defemdant has established this 
| defense. 

That the Southern Surety Ccompany 
policy has @ conditional.delivery policy 
and did not become effective wentil de- 
\livered to plaintiff is clearly settled by 
{the authorities. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. wv. McClure, 218 Fed. 597. 
Plaintiff, therefore, declares that, since 


\ 


| 


east until defendant’s installations, by | 


think any doubt with respect to equiva- 
lency must resolved against the 
natent. Consequently. assuming claims 
j1. 14 and 15 to be valid, I find them not 
infringed. 


Regulation of Draft 
To Measure Volume 


Of the second patent the remaining 
claims in issue are 1, 12, 13 and 16. They 
!are directed to the Volume Measuring 
| Draft Regulator. Of-this group No. 1 
— stand as the representative. It reads 
|} thus: 
| “In a furnace a draft regulating device 
| and in combination therewith means re- 
; sponsive to the volume of draft con- 
| trolling said device and tending on a de- 
parture in the volume of draft from a 
predetermined standard to effect a pro- 
gressive compensating adjustment of 
said device continuing until the draft re- 
| turns to said standard.” | 
| Regulators for directly measuring the | 


be 


| the boiler and changes in the pressure 


of combustion. Typical method and ap- | 
; paratus claims of the third patent are | 
12 and 16 which read thus: 

“12. The method herein described of | 


chamber in accordance with the rate of 
flow of steam from the boiler, and vary- 
ing the supply of fuel and air in accord- | 
ance with the variations of pressure of | regulating furnaces of a vapor generator | 
steam in the boiler.” | epetettan under forced draft which con- 
“27. The method herein described of | sists in maintaining in the furnace cham- 
regulating the combustion in aurencen | ber a pressure less than atmospheric 
which consists in regulating the fuel and! pressure and varying inversely with the | 
air supply by and in accordance with | demand on the generator.” 
changes in the rate of flow of steam from;| “4g The combination with the com- 


bustion chamber of a vapor oe 


operating under forced draft, means for 
supplying air thereto and means for 


of steam flowing from the boiler.” | 
In August of 1927 Gibson filed a dis-! 
claimer “to methods of and apparatus 





it did not become effective umtil deliv- 
lered, and since it was not delivered until 
\long after the application for defend- 
jant’s policy was issued to him, plaintiff 
|had no right to take this policy imto con- 
‘sideration im answering the auestions 
ows: __ {put to him; but that, in fact, if he had 
(1) That on July 11, 1927, plaintiff,|done so there would have been a mis- 
already holding a policy in the Mutual | representation. 
Benefit Health and Accident Associa-| Defendant seems to pitch its main con- 
tion, providing a weekly indemnity in| tention upon the theory that plaintiff 
the sum of $46.66, while at San Marcos, | wed a general duty of disclosure as to 
Texas, on a visit to his parents, applied | facts not inquired about, and that under 


through the local agent, Ramsey, of the 1 aut? he sh h advised 
Southern Surety Company of Des Moines | oe gamete at? tt Snes ee ess 


Statement of Facts 


The parties having filed a written 
waiver of jury, the cause stands sub- 
mitted on an agreed statement of facts, 
the material points of which are as fol- 


for regulating or controlling combus- 
tion in a frunace as specified in claims 
22. 23) 27, 28; 29, 20. 31, $2, 68. 86. SE. 
37, 38, 52 and 53, of said Letters Patent 
except methods and apparatus wherein 
the volume of draft through the furnace 
is controlled by a draft-regulated adjust- 
ment, the éxtent of which is determined 





maintaining therein a pressure below 
atmospheric pressure and for automati- | 
cally varying such pressure inversely | 
with varying demands on the generator.” 


Typical Claim 


Of Patent Given 


A typical claim of the fourth pat- 
ent is:— 


by the volume of draft as distinguished, | 


for example, from adjustments of a draft} ‘19. The method of regulating the 


volume of draft in coal burning boiler} regulating device, to previously cali- 


jany unbalance between heat input and 
heat output. Again the defendant asserts 
that the draft volume can, in practice, be 


of steam and to ccntrol the furnace 


pressure. 

Means for Balancing {no more accurately measured by Gib- 
| son’s direct metering devices than it is 
1 
' 


Heat Input and Output by the indirect method of measuring 


Of Gibson’s contributions to the solu-| pressure, and that, in any event, the 
tion of these problems the patents and! pressure differential employed by Gib- 
claims in issue are: son to ‘measure volume of draft is a 

First Patent, No. 116758, applied for | force insufficient for control purposes. 
June 1, 1914, dated January 4, 1916,! Furthermore defendant denies it em- 
Claims 1 and 2. e ___!ploys Gibson’s combination for it as- 

Second Patent, No. 1167345, applied|serts that its control system lacks, par- 
for October 3, 1914, dated January 4,|ticularly, a flow actuated, flow respon- 
1916, Claims 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, sive controller or any equivalent there- 
14, 15, 16. for. The controller employed by the de- 

Third Patent, No. 1522877, applied for |fendant is a pressure actuated mechan- 
November 9, 1915, dated January 13,|ism. This is conceded by the plaintiffs. 
1923, Claims 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16,|They assert, however, that it is never- 





17, 18, 19. 

Fourth Patent, 
for September 22, 
1925, Claims 19, 22, 
53, 58, 59. 

Fifth Patent, No. 1582648, applied for 
May 25, 1928, dated April 27, 1928, 
Claims 10, 11, 12, 15, 14, 15, 16. 

; The first patent is directed to means 
» for balancing heat input and outpui; 


No. 1537044, applied 
i916, dated May 5, 
23, 27, 30, 38, 52, 


a 


theless flow responsive and consequently 
is at least an equivalent of the flow 
actuated element of Gibson’s combina- 
tion. Much expert tesimony was adduced 
by the plaintiffs to sustain this conten- 
tion. I think, however, it can not be sus- 
tained. A flow responsive device as de- 
scribed in plaintiffs’ patents is one 
actuated directly by the velocity head 
or kinetic energy of the flow. Defend- 


furnaces were new with Gibson. The ad- 
| vantage of such a regulator over the old 
pressure-measuring draft regulator is 
j that regardless of differences in fuel 
| bed resistance for example, all fires re- 


ceive the same proportion of air volume | 


to fuel and consequently burn with the 
same efficiency. Under normal condi- 
tions that advantage is not great. Meas- 
ured in terms of combustion efficiency it 
probably does not exceed a fraction of 1 
per cent. The defendant employs both 
the pressure and the direct-volume- 
measuring draft mechanism. The primary 
means employed by it for draft control 
is a pressure regulator. The direct- 
measuring draft-volume regulator is em- 
ployed for ‘reducing or regulating the 
draft under abnormal conditions, such as 
a drop of the grate or a large hole in the 
fuel bed, and simultaneously warning the 
eperators of the defective condition of 
the fire. The defendant asserts that under 
normal conditions the pressure differen- 
tials of the Gibson apparatus will not 
produce power sufficient to operate a 
regulator with accuracy and that the de- 
vice has “most usefulness under alnor- 
mal conditions” where there is excessive 
flow and, consequently, greater power. 
This contention, even if it be sound in 


brated positions as disclosed in the Wilk- 
| inson patent No. 1093161.” 


| Defendant’s Device 
Has Different Result 


| claimer as well as that filed to the sec- 
;ond claim of the first Gibson patent, is 
invalid. It contends that all the infer- 
ences from the evidence constitute a 
denial of the existence of any inadvert- 
ence, accident or mistake required by 
the statute; that the Wilkinson patent 
was known to Gibson when he originally 
made the claims now mentioned in the 
disclaimer and that the disclaimer is not 
a mere limiting disclaimer but is a 
broadening one. The view I take of the 
matter makes unnecessary any consider- 
ation of the validity of the disclaimer 
or claims for notwithstanding the great 
amount of testimony given with respect 
thereto I am convinced that defendant’s 
controller is, within any reasonable 
meaning of the fourth patent, neither in 
whole nor in part a flow actuated or flow 
responsive device. Defendant’s controller 
has a connection with the steam header 
identical with that of Gibson’s bellows, 


N, called by Gibson, p. 2, line 15, a 


The defendant asserts that this dis- | 


furnaces of a plurality of boilers which 
consists in controlling the pressure of 
gases in the several furnaces by and in 
accordance with the rate of flow of steam 
from all the boilers.” 

Claim 16, which follows, may stand for 
all the claims in issue of the fifth 
patent:— 

“16. In a combustion regulating sys- 
tem for a boiler furnace, the combination 
with means for varying the rate of gas 
flow through the furnace in response to 
a force which is a function of the boiler 
load, of means tending to maintain a 
constant vacuum in the furnace, and 
means responsive to said force for mod- 
ifying the action of said vacuum main- 
taining means to procure a _ predeter- 
mined increase in vacuum on a given in- 
crease in boiler load.” 

The defencant concedes that some of 
the furnace pressure claims read literally 
upon defendant’s apparatus. It asserts, 
however, that the applicability rests 
“solely upon mere words,” not upon sub- 
stance, and that the claims of this group, 
copied by Gibson mainly from Patent 
| No. 1338956 to Peebles, Nos. 1338922, 
| 1839823, 1338924 1338925 and 1338929 to 


| 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.3 


for a policy of accident msurance in the 
sum of $10,500, providing for a weekly 
indemnity of $35 and providing for the 
payment of $5,250 for the loss of a foot. 
That the agent advised plaintiff that the 
application must be forwarded to the 
general agents at San Antonio, who had 
authority to issue the policy, and that 
the policy would be issued in due course 
unless, for some unknown reason, the 
Surety Company declined to issue it. 
The application was forwarded, and 
the general agents did, on July 12, 1927, 
duly prepare and execute the policy, for- 
warding it by mail to Ramsey at San 
Marcos. Plaintiff thereafter inguired of 
Ramsey whether the policy had been re- 
ceived; was advised that it had not, and 


| directed Ramsey to forward it to him 


at Harlingen when received, and returned 
to Harlingen. 

On July 15, through the solicitation 
of the agents for the defendant at San 
Benito, plaintiff applied in writing for 
the policy of insurance sued on, at that 
time having no further information 
about his Southern Surety policy. 

Upon the application then made the 
policy in suit was issued, and on July 
18 delivered to the plaintiff, who paid 
the required premium. On that same 
day plaintiff wrote Ramsey inquiring 
about his Southern Surety policy, and 
again asking that it be forwarded. On 
July 22 Ramsey forwarded the policy 
of insurance to plaintiff, the same beings 
received on July 23, and the premium 
on the Southern Surety Company policy 
was paid August 16. 

Plaintiff’s average weekly earnings at 
the time of the application for the policy 
in suit were in excess of the weekly in- 


defendant that he had an application 
pending, and it cites Josephine Stipcich 
y. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., U. S. Sup. 
Court advance sheets of May 21, 1928, 
This case has no application to the one 
at bar, for there the facts material to 
the risk, and Iknown to the insured to be 
material, were discovered before the de- 
livery of the policy, while here the in- 
sured had no way of knowing that his 
application for a policy was material, 
and the fact that he had the policy not 
only was not Known to him, but did not 
come into existence as a fact umtil after 
the policy im suit, had been issued. 
Besides, it is the law that ‘‘Wohere an 
insurer propownds questions to the ap- 
plicant and he makes full and true an- 
swers he is not answerable for an omis- 
sion to mention the existence of other 
facts about which no inquiry is made of 
him, though they may turn out to be 
material.” Penn Mutual v. Mechanics, 
72 Fed. 413, and this for the Treasons 
stated in the Stipcich case, simce in- 


| 


[Continue@ on Page 9, Cols 1.) 


WOni 


ted States Baily 


ave New York 


THe UNITED Srates Dalby is de- 
livered_to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 





AvTHoOR1zep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Court Holds Claim ‘Inserted in Case 
Merely for Interference to Be Valid ' 


PuBLISHED WitHour ComMent BY TH TED STATES 


Are Presentep Herern, Berna 
DatLy 


Patentee Is Declared to Have Believed Device Was Not | 


Distinct Invention. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


Hopwood and inserted by anendment in 
the pending applications for the third, 
fourth and fifth patents, find no support 
in the original specifications and are, 
hente, invalid. This contention rests 
upon the fact that Gibson’s original ap- 
plications for th_ third, fourth and fifth 
patents were directed to means to main- 
tain automatically~a predetermined ratio 
between the intake or rates of flow of 
primary and secondary air; that in the 
Original application for the third there 
was no reference to furnace pressdre and 
that in the applications for the fourth 
and fifth patents he disclosed a purpose 
to maintain the furnace pressure prac- 
tically constant. A proper conclusion 
with respect to Gibson’s right to insert 
by amendment in. his pending applica- 
tions the claims mow under consideration 
of course depends upon a corect major 
and a correct minor premise of which 
the former is a principle of law and the 
latter a finding of fact. The law ap- 
plicable to the question is, as I under- 
stand it, that an inventor is entitled to 
secure by.a patent his actual invention 
as fairly indicated (24 Fed. 793) or sug- 
gested (180 U. S. 383, 897) or disclosed 
by his original drawings and _specifica- 
tions and that while his application is 
pending he may make such amendments 
to his claims, without regard to the na- 
ture or scope of the claims originally 
made, as will secure that end. 297 Fed. 
39. In an interference between Peebles 
and Gibson involving Gibson’s right to 
insert in his appiicationf : the third pat- 
ent some of the group of clai: s here in 
issue it was held by the Law Examiner, 
by the Examiners in Chief and by the 
Commissioner, from whose decision no 
appeal was t ken, that Figure 3 of Gib- 
son’s drawings disclosed the invention 
of these claims. I think th - were right. 
Suggestion or disclosure of the invention 
of the claims by the original specifica- 
tion or other drawings was not essential 
to the amendment nor was it material 
that other drawings showed no concern 
with furnace pressure in the proportion- 
ment of primary and secondary air. In 
an interference between Hopwood and 
Gibson each of the patent office tribunals 
sustained Gibson’s right to predicate 
upon Figure 1 the claims inserted 
in his application for the fourth pat- 
ent. Again I think their finding of 
fact correct. In the application for 
the fifth patent figure 1 supplied, 
in my opinion, ample ground for 
the insertion of the claims in_ issue. 
The defendant denies that Gibson in- 
vented or had a conception of the sub- 
ject matter of these claims. The original 
disclosures, however, seem to establish 
that in a patent sénse his conception was 
complete though perhaps he did not re- 
alize it or think of furnace pressure 
control as a distinct invention, or thing 
apart from the proportionment of prim- 
ary and secondary air, until he saw the 
patents of Hopwood and Peebles. He 
then became aware of what he had con- 
ceived and disclosed and so protected it 
by the claims in suit. 


Furnace Pressure 


Is Varied Inversely 
In all of its installations the defendant 
maintains a slightly negative pressure 





. in its combustion chambers and in three 


of its installations the furnace pressure 
is varied inversely with the load upon 
the plant. It is true that its pressure 


_ has nothing to do with the admission of 


air above the furnace grate for it there 
admits none. It is likewise true that it 
has nothing to do with the protection 


_ by infiltration of its furnace walls, for 


its walls permit infiltration of air in no 
perceptible quantity, and that defendant’s 
sole apparent purpose in varying its fur- 
nace pressure inversely with plant load 
is one of safety. But, as the defendant 
concedes, many of this group of claims 
read literally upon defendant’s struc- 
tures and steps. While, obviously, this 
fact alone does not establish infringe- 
ment, Union Paper-Bag Machine Co, v. 
Murphy, 97 U. S. 120,126, Kelsey Wheel 
Co. v. Universal Rim Co., 296 Fed. 616,| 
619, Tostevin-Cottie Mfg. Co. v. H. Et- 
tinger Co., Inc., 254 Fed. 434, 435, yet, 
as a claim for an apparatus or process 
not specifically confined to its use for a 
certain purpose may be infringed by the| 
application of such process or apparatus 
to purposes different from those de- 
scribed by the patentee, and as I find 
nothing in the patents or prior art re- 
quiring the broad language of the claims 
to be limited or given a meaning different 
from that usually conveyed thereby a 
finding of infringement seems to me un- 
avoidable. 

By counterclaim the defendant charged 
the plaintiffs with infringement of claims 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8. 9, and 10 of patent to Herr, 
No. 1875250 by the “Stoker Control” 
mechanism at the Staten Island plant. 
Claim 10 was withdrawn at the frial. To 
the counterclaim the usual defenses were 
pleaded. 

This patent, likewise relating to auto-| 
matic control mechanism, has for a} 
special object control mechanism which} 
will automatically control the operation| 
of a furnace for steam boilers by varying 
the fuel and the air supply to the furnace 
in accordance with variations in the pres- 
sure of the steam generated by the con- 
nected boiler and which will likewise be 
capable of independently controlling a 
number of separate mechanisms or de- 
vices in response to variations in the re- 


Insurance Not Invalidated 
By Withholding of Facts 


[(Contineed from Page 8.] 
formation not asked for is presumed 
immaterial. 

In what purports to be a copy of the 
application attached to the policy there 
apoears this question, unanswered: 
_"Have you made any application for 
life, health or accident insurance of any 
kind upon which you have not been noti- 
fied of action thereon?” 

_ The application which he answered and 
signed was upon a different form and 
did not contain this question. 

It certainly does not lie in the mouth 
of the defendant now to claim that what 
it did not think material enough to in- 
quire about can be set up as material to 
defeat its contract. 

It is my conelusion, therefore, that de- 
fendant has not established its defenses 
of misrepresentation, and that plaintiff 
should recover. 

A decree presented in accordance with 
this opinion within ten days will be or- 
dered filed. 

Houston, Texas, July 14, 1928. 

July 16, 1928. 





sult accomplished by the cooperation of | 
all the devices. Claims 3 and 8 may be 
selected as typical. Claim 3 is: | 

“In combination in a boiler control: 
apparatus, a fluid pressure actuated con- 
trol mechanism for controlling the op- 
eration of a boiler accessory, a relay 
mechanism for delivering actuating pres- 
sure to said mechanism, means controlled 
by variations in the steam pressure of 
the boiler controlled for controlling the 
operation of the relay, and means re- 
sponsive to variations in speed of the 
accessory for counterbalancing the ac- 
tuating pressure.” : 

Claim 8 reads: | 

“In combination with a boiler to be 
controlled, a furnace, a device for con- 
trolling the draft delivered to the fur- 
nace, and means responsive to variations 
in the pressure of the steam generated 
by the boiler and to variations in the 
pressure of the draft for controlling the 
operation of the draft controlling de- 
vice.” 


Plant Operated Only 
By Corporate Plaintiff 


The defendant finds in the Herr pat- 
ent a combination of (1) a device, mas- 
ter controller, responsive to steam pres- 
sure variations which produces a con- 
trol force; (2) a distribution system de- 
livering the varied control force inde- 
pendently to any number of fuel feed | 
and draft regulators; (3) another force, 
a function of the thing controlled, (e. g. 
speed of stoker or pressure of draft), 
opposed in each regulator to the master 
force whereby all the devices are varied 
together not to mere calibrated positions 
but to produce proportionate effects, and | 
(4) synchronized results far beyond that 
possible in calibrated regulators in that | 
each device is controlled by a regulator 
subjected to the direct opposition of two 
forces, one the master force, the other 
a function of the element controlled. The 
defendant likewise finds in the furnaces 
of the Staten Island plant identity of 
master: controlling force and its use, 
identity of control of the stoker and | 
identity of control of draft. Yet, with 
respect to claim 3 and the more specific 
claim 4 the defendant seems to me to 
be on the horns of a dilemma. If these 
claims be given a narrow or restricted 
construction in view of the fact that the 
patent, acquired by the defendant from 
the Westinghouse Company after this 
suit was instituted, was applied for as 
early as November 6, 1916, granted 
April 19, 1921 and has made no impres- 
sion on the practical art of furnace con- 
trol, unless through infringement by the 
parties hereto, the stoker control ap- 
paratus of the plaintiff, by reason of its 
widely different form and structure, will 
be found not within the claims. If, how- 
ever ,the claims be given a broad con- 
struction and held to embrace all boiler 
accessories operating and functioning in 
accordance with the spirit and principle 
of these claims they were, I think, an- 
ticipated by Gibson’s abandoned applica- 
tion No. 718802 of August 24, 1912. The 
remaining or draft control claims of Herr 
find no counterpart in the Staten Island 
plant. In the latter, damper position, not 
duct pressure as in Herr, is the fan con- 
trol. Again, Herr employed the indirect 
or pressure method to measure air vol- 
ume. “Pressure of the draft” in his 
claims consequently means duct pressure, 
pressure below the fuel bed, or “pres- 
sure control.” In the Staten Island plant 
“volume control” as distinguished from 
“pressure control” is employed. 

So far as the record discloses the 
Staten Island plant was constructed and 

as been operated by the corporate 
plaintiff only. 

A decree in conformity herewith may 
be presented. 

August 28, 1928. 





Laws to Foster Saving 
Are Proposed in Mexico | 


[Continued from Page 7.]} 


creation of market for stocks and bonds, | 
as a means of encouraging saving and | 
facilitating the organization of Mexican 
stock companies, by means of (a) stock 
exchanges, (b) bank investments in 
stocks and bonds, (c) silent partnership 
by banks in industrial and commercial | 
companies, and (d) investment com- 
panies. There is at present a stock 
exchange at Mexico City (Belsa de 
Valores de Mexico), which was estab- | 
lished in 1906 and has operated continu- 
ously .since that time. There are no ex- 
changes in other cities of Mexico. As 
regards the silent partnership of banks 
in stock companies, such a proposal was 
condemned by the convention as leading 
to many abuses. However, a proposal 
to permit banks to subscribe to bond 
issues of companies approved by the 
Treasury Department was adopted. 


Morale of Soldiers Aided 
By Improvement in Housing 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and water rates and the corporation 
hopes further to expand the scope of 
their benefits by arrangements for rail, 
water, joint rates. 

The railroads, Secretary Davis stated, 
have manifested considerable friendliness 
to joint rates and he believes, he added, 
that the consequent reduction in the total 
costs of transportation promises consid- 
erable benefit to the farmer in view of 


the fact that even a half cent differ- 


ence may mean the acceptance of Amer- 
ican produce over that of another coun- 
try in a foreign market. 


Navy Orders 


Capt. William L. Littlefield, ors. Aug. 3, 
1928, modified. To Pres. general court- 
martial, Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Roy M. Cottrell, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare fs., Calif.; to U. S. S. Ramapo. 

Lieut. Herman E. Halland, det. V. O. 
Sqd. 2S (U. S. S. Utah), Aircraft Sqds., 
Sctg. Fit.; to V. T. Sqd. 5A, Asiatic Flt. 

Ens. David L. McDonald, uncompleted por- 
tion ors. Aug. 16, 1928, revoked; to con- 
tinue treatment, Nav. Hosp.,, Boston. 

Lieut. Charles B. Forrest (S, C.), 
Navy Rifle Team, Ca:ap 
Rec. Ship, N. Y. 

Capt. Harry E. Yarnell, det. command 
U. S. S. Saratoga; to Chief of Bu. of Engi- 
neering. 

Capt. Arthur B. Cook, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla; to command U. §, S. 
Langley. 

Comdr, Ralph B. Horner, det. 18th Nav. 
Dist.; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Comdr. Arthur D. Burnhans, det. 


det. 
Perry, Ohio; to 


Asst. Nav. 
Boveri 
Asiatic Station. 


ee 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vart organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No aprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
he Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
Precident of the Unit “© States, 
1909-1913. 


President of the 


HE people of the United Statcs 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government c.sts, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied wi’’ 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

United States, 


rood business 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Spoils System of Appointment to Federal Office 
Ended by Civil Service Method of Selection 


Topic 34—The Civil Service 


First Article—The Spoils System and Civil Service Reform. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with the United 
States Civil Service System. 


By John T. Doyle, 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 


HE four year tenure of office law, passed in 

1820 under the administration of James Mon- 

roe, appears to have been conceived in sin- 

cerity, one of its objects being the regular 
submission of accounts; but it laid the foundation 
for the spoils system in Federal employment. 


Monroe and Adams made worthy appointments, or 
reappointments, when vacancies occurred, as their pred- 
ecessors had done in most cases, and it was not until 
the advent, of Jackson in 1829 that the baleful possi- 
bilities of/ the four-years act were realized. 

* * * 


The period from 1845 to 1865 marks the apogee of 
the spoils system. The old traditions of respectability 
had passed away and the later spirit of reform had 
not arisen. The victors divided the spoils boldly and 
as a matter of course. The general interest was 
turned almost completely from attempts to limit the 
patronage of the Executive and to improve the service, 
to the rival fortunes of office beggars. 


In the easy-going days of the spoils system, a con- 
siderable part of the time of national legislators was 
devoted to finding lucrative and otherwise pleasant 
Government jobs for worthy party workers. When 
funds for an election were needed, the host of Federal 
employees were expected to contribute liberally, and 
they knew better than to fail to come up to expecta- 
tions. 

* a * 

T IS evident that under such a systém the natural 

tendency must be to employ as many persons as pos- 
sible. The more jobs there are, the greater will be the 
number of the constituents rewarded; and the greater 
the number of employees, the more abundant the con- 
tributions to the campaign fund will be. 


Before the enactment of the Federal civil service 
law, there were cases where deserving constituents 
were appointed to positions in Washington at good 
salaries, and then never came near Washington. The 
appointee employed someone at half the salary to do 
the “work” for him and pocketed the other half. Gov- 
ernment clerks in Washington and-elsewhere were sup- 
posed to work from nine in the morning until three 
in the afternoon. If it was too hot or too cold for 
comfort, they knocked off at noon. In addition to 
their usual vacation leave and “sick” leave, they were 
allowed 10 days at election time to go home to vote, 
that they might perpetuate their “influence” and them- 
selves in office. 

* = * 

George William Curtis thus described the conditions 
which prevailed prior to the passage of the civil serv- 
ice law in 1883: 


“Every four years the whole machinery of the Gov- 
ernment is pulled to pieces. The country presents 


* a most ridiculous, revolting and disheartening spectacle. 


The business of the Nation and the legislation of Con- 
gress are subordinated to the distribution of plunder 
among partisans. President, secretaries, senators, rep- 
resentatives, are dogged, hunted, besieged, besought, 
denounced, and they become mere office brokers. * * * 
The country seethes with intrigue and corruption. * * * 
Economy, patriotism, honesty, honor, seem to have 
become words of no meaning.” 

* * * 


S EARLY as 1864, genuine and intelligent attempts 
at reform were made, and these continued with 
ittle real success until the assassination of President 
Garfield in 1881 by a disappointed office seeker focused 
the attention of the entire country on the iniquitous 
system and resulted in the passage of the civil service 
law of 1883. The bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator George H. Pendleton, a prominent Demo- 
crat of Ohio. A majority of members of both parties 
voted for it in both the Senate and the House, and it 
was approved by President Arthur, a Republican. 


A period of 45 years, while it is long when measured 
by the life of man, is short in the history of a nation. 
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It has been 45 years since the Federal civil service 

law was passed, It took 20 years of hard work to 

get a law that would survive on the statute books. 
* * * 


Of 120,000 Federal civil positions in 1883, only 13,- 
000 originally came within the competitive-examina- 
tion system. Today, of approximately 560,000 Federal 
executive civil positions, nearly 425,000 are classified 
and subject to examination, and those that are not 
classified include the unskilled laborers as_ well 
as the higher executive officers. Between these two 
extremes the number of unclassified positions is com- 
paratively few. 


The basic principle of the civil-service act is the 
establishment, in the parts of the service covered by its 
provisions, of a merit system whereby selection for 
appointment shall be made upon the basis of demon- 
strated relative fitness, without regard to political, re- 
ligious, or other such considerations. 

ca * * 


[THE act requires that the rules shall provide among 

other things for open competitive examinations for 
testing the fitness of applicants for the classified 
service, the making of appointments from among those 
passing with highest grades, an apportionment of ap- 
pointments in the departments at Washington among 
the States and Territories on a basis of population, a 
period of probation before absolute appointment, and 
the prohibition of the use of official authority to coerce 
the political action of any person or body. It forbids, 
under penalty of fine or imprisonment, or both, the 
solicitation by any person in the service of the United 
States of contributions to be used for political pur- 
poses from persons in such service, or the collection 
of such contributions by any person in a Government 
building. 


The next outstanding advance was the retirement 
law of 1920. This law was aimed at the evil of super- 
annuation in Government offices. It is in no sense 
a charity, but is based upon sound business principles. 

~ * * 


For years before the enactment of the retirement 
law it was evident that great numbers of Federal 
employees, because of their advanced age, were unable 
to return adequate service for the salaries paid them. 
Department heads, being human, were unwilling to 
dismiss these old men and women, who, in most cases, 
had been able to provide little if anything for their 
maintenance in their declining years. 


The employees themselves pay for the cost of the 
retirement law, through monthly contributions. Thus 
far, the system has been self-supporting, and there is 
a substantial fund to its credit; but actuaries estimate 
that later the Government must stand part of the 
cost. 

ou * oa 

(THE classification act of 1923, which became effective 

in the District of Columbia on July 1, 1924, was 
another progressive move. A survey looking to a sim- 
ilar classification for field branches outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is provided for in recent legislation. 
The primary purposes of the classification law are a 
standardization of positions, with qualifications de- 
fined and compensation fixed, applying to all depart- 
ments and offices alike; a readjustment of salaries to 
remove inequalities which have resulted from’ loose 
practices in appropriation and administration; and effi- 
ciency ratings, under central jurisdiction, upon which 
ratings increases or decreases in compensation, and re- 
tention or dismissal, will depend. 


A strict administration of the letter and spirit of 
the classification act, applied to the whole civil service, 
will do away with inequalities and will establish a 
sound basis for a just employment policy in Govern- 
ment offices and establishments, 


While the full possibilities of the merit system have 
not yet been attained in the Federal civil service, the ad- 
vance has been constant and it continues. Opportuni- 
ties _ further improvement will be discussed in a later 
article. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 7, the! Chief Examiner of 
the Commission, Howard A. Edson, will dis- 
cuss methods employed in the selection of 
eligibles for appointment. 


1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


School, Scott Field, 
Scott Field, IIL, 


ficers from Air Corps Balloon and Airship 
Ill., to report to the 


Lieut. Comdr. Otto M. Forster, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Kane; to Navy Yard, N. a 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert D. Kirkpatrick, det. 
Rec. Ship, N. Y.; to U. S. S, Arkansas. 

Lieut. Comdr. Clifford G. Richardson, det. 
Nav, T ag. Sta., N. O. B., Hampton Rds., 
Va.; to command U. S. S. S-14._ 

Lieut. John L. Albice, det. Nav. Ord- 
nance Plant, South Charleston, W. Va.; to 
U. S. S. Detroit. . 

Lieut. Charles A. Armstrong, det. Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C.; to U. S. S. Galves- 
ton. 

Lieut. Frederick V. Barker, desp. ors. June 
30, 1928, modified: to U. S. S. Melvin. 

Lieut. Albert L. Hutson, det. U. S. S. 
Concord; to Nav. Trng. Sta., N, 0. B., 
Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. George S. Kenyon, det. U. S. S. 
Hazelwood; to U. S. S. West Virginia. 

Lieut. Anton L. Mare, det. Navy Yard, 
Phila., Pa.; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. Henry L. Naff, det. 7th Nav. Dist., 
Key West, Fla - to U. S. S. Richmond. 

Lieut. Walker P. Roaman, det. U. S. S. 
Ramapo; to Navy Yard, Mare Island. Calif. 

Lieut. Joseph P. Tomelty, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Great Lakes, Ill; to U. S. S, Ten- 
nessee. 

Lieut. (j. g-) William T, Pearce, det. U, S. 
S. Chaumont; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Ens. George B. Coale, det. Pu. Nav.; to 
U. S, S. Lawrence. 

Ens. Guy B. Helmick, det. U. S. S. 
Whipple; to U. S. S. Smith Thompson. 

Ens. George L. Phillips, det. U. S. S. 
Galveston; to temp. duty Ree. Ship, Boston. 


Marine Corps Orders 


Maj. C. S. Baker, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to M. B., Yd., New 
York, N. Y., via first available Goy.rnment 
conveyance, 

Capt. J. D. McLean, upon the reporting of 
his relief detached M. B., N. Yd., New York, 
N. Y., to M. B., N. Yd., Norfolk, Va, 


Second Lieut. C. F. Cresswell, on Sep- | 


tember 5 detached Office of Naval Com- 
munications, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C,, to U. S. S, ‘California. 


And South America Planned | yy "soene) Her 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


uation in West and Equatorial Africa.|from Kansas City, 


Second Lieut. 
ond Lieut. Ralph E. 


Capt. Murray B 


Fred A. Ingalls, Sec- 
Holmes. 

Diltey, Signal Corps, 
Kans., to Fort Sam 


Later another mission will investigate | Houston, Tex. 


possibilities from the Sahara to the 
Niger river. These projects are still for 
the future, but the fact that a. study 
mission composed of two planes has al- 
ready been on the ground for three 
months shows that there is a genuine 
desire to accomplish results. 


Finally, for 1929 a line from Paris to 


Madrid is being considered by the Com-|from Fort Sill, 


Capt. Edwin V. Dunstan, Q. M. C., from 
Camp Devens, Mass., to Providence, R. I. 

Warrant Officer Frank E. Burkhart, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., retired 
from active service. 

Maj. Richard J. Marshall, Q. M. C., from 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., 
to rejoin his proper station at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 

Capt. Clyde C. Alexander, Field Art., 
Okla., detailed to proceed 


pagnie Generale Aéro-Postale in coop-;to Fort McPherson, Ga. 


eration with a Spanish group. 


Army Orders 


Maj. John D. Carmody, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, relieved from further active duty 
and directed to proceed to his home and 
jawait retirement. 

First Lieut. Cyrus Q. Shelton, Coast Art. 
Corps, from Fort Worden, Wash., to Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

First Lieut. Newell L. Hemenway, E. C., 
{from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., to Fort Du- 
pont, Del. 

First Lieut. 


Ed M. Taylor, Field Art., 


Each of the following-named officers re- 
lieved from duty with Organized Reserves 
at station indicated after name and de- 
tailed to University df Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla.: Capt. Ernest T. Darco, Altoona, Pa.; 
Capt. John F. Hepner, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Col. Alvan C. Gillem, Cav., fram Chicago, 
Ill, to report in person to the commanding 
general of the Sixth Corps Area. 

Second Lieut. Clarence K. Darling, Cav., 
from present duties at Fort Riley, Kans., 
to report to the person of the commandant 
the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans. 

First Lieut. Winfred G. Skelton, Inf., 
from/ Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Howard Watson Flack, Field 
Art. Res., orders of August 27 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Charles A. Sheldon, Field 


from present duties at Fort Sill, Okla., to| Art., transferred to the Cavalry; from Fort 
report to the commandant of the Field! Bragg, N. C., to Fort Riley, Kans. 


Art. School. 


Second Lieut. Thomas G. MuCulloch, 


Capt. Lewis B. Massie, Q. M. C., retired! Field Art., orders of August 17 revoked. 


from active service. 
| Lieut. Col. John R. Brewer, Inf., orders 


of April 23 revoked: to Washington, D. C.| 
First Lieut. Frank E. Powers, to pro- accepted. 


ceed to his home and await retirement. 
Capt. Carl C. Anderson, Inf., 


First Lieut. Arthur L. Moore, orders of 
{August 18 revoked. 

Resignation of Warrant Officer James 
W. Block, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., is 


apt. Oliver J. Bond, Coast Art. Corps, 


from Fort} transferred to the Chemical Warfare Serv- 


D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Fort Sam Hous- ice: to remain at present duties. 


ton, Tex. 


Capt. Roy M. McCutcheon, E. C., relieved 


a Sgt. Zebodee Fickle, Inf., will be|from further assignment and duty with 
placed on the retired list at Vancouver! the 424th Engineer Auxiliary Battalions. 


Barracks, Wash. 


First Lieut. Paschal M. Strong, E. C., 


Master Sgt. Frederick G. Oakes, Coast detailed, among other duties, to Morgan- 


Art., will be placed upon the retired list town, W. Va 


jae Fort McArthur, Calif. 


Col. Alvin G. Gillam, Cay., orders of May 


Bach of following-named Air Corps of-!21 revoked. 
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New Books 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, official documents 


Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


i Bethlehem steel company, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. Bethlehem rolled steel wheels, steel 
axles and locomotive forgings with pro- 
files, specifications, tables and data re- 

, lating thereto. Catalogue—100. 215 p. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Bethlehem steel company, 

| 1928. 28-18629 

j Bonsels, Waldemar. An Indian journey, by 

| ...} illustrated by Harry Brown. 273 p., 

| illus, N. Y., A, & C, Boni, 1928, 28-18648 

Cambridge. University. Peterhouse. A bi- 

ographical register of Peterhouse men and 
some of their neighbours from the earli- 
est days (1284) to the commencement 
(1616) of the first admission book of the 
college. 1 v. Cambridge, Eng., The Univer- 
sity press, 1927. 


| Cuningham of Campvere, 1640-1654, with 
his Thrissels-banner and _ explication 
thereof, edited by Elinor Joan Courthope 

| . (Publications of the Scottish history 
| society, 3d ser., vol. xi.) 276 p. Edin- 
| burgh, Printed by T. and A. Constable 
Itd. for the Scottish history society, 1928. | 
28-18656 | 


| Dall, William Healey, 1845-1927. .. Ter-| 


tiary and Pleistocene Mollusca from the | 


Galapagos Islands,. by .. . and Washing- 
ton Henry Ochsner. p. 89-184, illus. (Pro- 
ceedings of the California academy of 
sciences. 4th ser., vol. xvii, uos. 4 and 5, 
June 22, 1928.) San Francisco, The Acad- 
emy, 1928. ‘ 8-18495 
Dresser, Paul. The songs of Paul Dresser, 
with an introduction by his brother, The- 
| odore Dreiser. 263 p., illus. N. Y., Boni & 
Liveright, 1927. 28-18635 
Fleming, John Ambrose. The propagation 
of electric currents in telephone and tele- 
graph conductors. ... 4th ed., rev. and] 
extended. 422 p., London, Consta- 
ble, 1927. 28-18630 | 
Gates, Arthur Irving. Elementary psychol- 
ogy. ... Rev. ed. 612 p., illus. N. Y.,| 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-18643 | 
| Girl scouts of America. Kettles and camp- | 
| fires; the girl scout camp and trail cook | 


| 
| Galapagos Islands. . . . Landshells of the 


illus. 


book. 134 p., illus. N. Y., Girl scouts, | 
ine., 1928. 28-18625 | 

| Hermine, princess, consort of William IT, 
ex-emperor of Germany, 1887-. Days in 

| Doorn. 288 p. London, Hutchinson, 1928. 
| ; 28-18658 
| Hoskin, Arthur Joseph....A study of 
spontaneous combustion in storage coal. 
(Bulletin no. 30, Engineering experiment 
station.) 61 p., illus. 28-18632 
Howes, Frank Stewart. William Byrd. 
(Masters of music., ed. by Sir Landon 

| Ronald.) 267 p., illus. London, K. Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, & co., 1928. 28-186387 
Jenkins, Marion. ... The effect of segre- 
gation on the sex behavior of the white 
rat as measured by the obstruction 
method; from the animal laboratory of 
the Department of psychology, Columbia 
university. (Genetic psychology mono- 
graphs. ... Vol. Ill, no. 6.) p. 461-571. 
Worcester, Mass., Clark university, 1928. 
28-18490 

Jensen, Milton B. . . . Objective differenti- 
| ation between three groups in eduaction 
(teachers, research workers, and admin- 
istrators); from the psychological labo- 
ratories of Stanford university. (Genetic 
psychology monographs. . . . Vol. III, no. 
5.) p. 335-454. Worcester, Mass., Clark 
university, 1928. 28-18491 
Jones, Elmer W. Essentials of applied elec- 
tricity, by ... 254 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Bruce publishing co., 1928. 28-18624 
Lagaard, Maurice B. ... Integral water- 
proofing compounds for concrete, by Mau- 

| rice B. Lagaard. (University of Minne- 
sota. Enginering experiment station. . . 

| Bulletin no. 6. Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota. ... Vol. XXX, no. 77. 
vember 28, 1927.) 25 p., illus. 
lis, 1927. 28-27193 
Lawrence, Sir Walter Roper, Bart. The 
India we served, by... with an intro- 
ductory letter by Rudyard Kipling. 317 
p. London, Cassell, 1928. 28-18649. 
Milwaukee. Public museum. Rudolph J. 
Nunnemacher collection. The Ru- 
dolph J. Nunnemacher collection of pro- 
jectile arms, by John Metschl... S. A. 
Barrett, editor,, Ira Edwards, assistant 
editor. (Bulletin of the Public museum 
of the city of Milwaukee. V.9 May 25, 
1928.) 2 v., illus. Milwaukee, Wis., Pub. 
by order of the Board of trustees, 1928. 
28-18496 

Morrison, Whitelaw Reid. Normal and ele- 
mentary physical diagnosis, by ... and 
Laurence B. Chenoweth, illustrated with 
133 engravings and 8 plates. 384 p., illus. 
Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1928. 28-18640 


No- 
Minneapo- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-24104. Appropriations—Medical relief in 

Alaska. The Secretary of the Interior hav- 
ing been authorized by statute to admit to 
Government hospitals in Alaska patients 
who are not indigent upon payment of rea- 
sonable charges, a person who furnished 
transportation to a Government nurse be- 
l tween the hospital a! her regular duty 
station upon request of the psysician in 
charge of the hospital is entitled to pay- 
ment therefor from Government funds not- 
pegregere that the presence of the nurse 
at the hospital was for the treatment of a 
native patient who was not indigent. 

A-24208. (S’ Contracts—Disputes—Boards 
of arbitration. The act of February 15, 
1928, 45 Stat. 104, for the acquisition of 
leases, sites and _ rights-of-wav “under 
terms customary in the oil and gas indus- 
try” does not authorize a stipulation in 
contracts for the submission of disputes 
to a board of arbitration, but such disputes 
are to be determined in accordance with 
the statutes for the settlement of disputes 
with the United States. 


28-18494 | 
' Cuningham, Thomas. The journal of Thomas | Resser, 


Naoum, Phokion P. Nitroglycerine and ni- 
troglycerine explosives, by ...; authors 
ized English translation with notes and 
additions by E. M. Symmes. (The world 
wide chemical translation series, ed. by 
E. E. Reid, no. 1.) 469 p., illus. Balti- 
more, The Williams & Wilkins co., 1928. 

28-18626 

Peterson, Lars Hyrum. California second~ 
ary-school housing needs and available 
resources. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of California, 1923.) 59 p. Berkeley, 
Calif., 1927. 28-18492 

Pippard, Alfred John Sutton. Strain energy 
methods of stress analysis. 146 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1928. 28-18631 

Charles Elmer. Cambrian fossils 
from the Mohave Desert (with three 
plates). (Smithsonian miscellaneous col- 
lections. V. 81, no. 2. Publication 2970.) 
14 p. City of Washington, The Smith- 
sonian institution, 1928. 28-26514 

Sorokin, Helen Petrovna, Cytological in= — 
vestigations of the gynodimorphic 
normal Ranunculus acris L. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Minnesota, 1925.) p. 
59-83, illus. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1927. 

28-18498 

Spencer, Willatd Wylie. Our knowledge of 
other minds. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale uni- 
versity, 1926. Reprinted from the Journal 
of philosophy, vol. XXIV, no. 9.) p. 225- 
287. N. Y., 1927. 28-18647 

Stephenson, Thomas Alan, The British sea 
anemones. (The Ray society, 1927.) 1 
v., illus. London, The Ray society, 1928-. 

28-18497 

Stokes, F. T., comp. Hohner improved har- 
monica tutor, elementary sectien, spe- 
cially prepared for juveniles. Containing 
an original system of writing harmonica 
music for the young that requires no 
knowledge of the rudiments of music. 
Complete instructions on the formation 
of juvenile harmonica bands, compiled by 
... 24p., illus. London, The Harmonica 
guild, 1928. 28-18636 

Swanson, Charles Oscar. Wheat flour and 

et. 203 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-18627 

Whitman, Walt. As I watch’d the plough-- 
man ploughing, by ...; musie by Philip 
Dalmas, woodcuts by Wharton Esherick. 
10 leaves, illus. Phila., 1927. 28-18634 

Woods, Edward Sydney. Lausanne 1927; 
an interpretation of the World conference 
on faith and order held at Lausanne, Au- 
gust 3-21, 1927, by . . . with an introduc- 
tion by His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 192 p. London, Student Chris- 
tian movement, 1927. 28-18646 


Abbott, Fred Hull. The collection of 
money; a comprehensive treatise of the 
principles and practice of collecting 
monetary obligations, Ist rev. ed, 89 p. 
Crystal Falls, Mich., The Conlin press, 
1928. 28-18781 

American academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. Some aspects of the 
present international situation. (Its An- 
nals. vol. exxxviii no. 227, July, 1928.) 204 
p. Philadelphia, The American academy 
of political and social science, 1928. 

28-18780 


Alexander, Magnus Washington. Mechaniza- 
tion of industry and economic and social 
progress. (National industrial conference 
board. Annual report. 12th 1928.) 56 p. 

N. Y., National industrial conference’ 
board, 1928, 28-18779 © 

American medical association. Council on 
pharmacy and chemistry. Useful drugs; a 
list of drugs selected to supply the de- 
mand for a less extensive materia medica, 
with a brief discussion of their actions, 
uses and dosage. Prepared under the 
direction and supervision of the Council 
on pharmacy and chemistry of the 
American medical association; edited by 
Robert A. Hatcher and Cary Eggleston 
7th ed., rev. 172 p. Chicago, American 
medical association, 1928. 28-18787 

Ashbee, Charles Robert. . . Caricature. 
(Universal art series, ed. by F. Marriott.) 
187 p. London, Chapman and Hall, Itd., 
1928. 28-18818 

Baedeker, Karl, firm, publishers, Leipzig. 
Italy from the Alps to Naples; abridged 
handbook for travellers, by ... with 93° 
maps and plans. 3d rev. ed. 488 p. N. ¥., 
Scribner, 1928. 28-26455 

Cattell, Psyche. ... Dentition as a measure 
of maturity. (Harvard monographs in 
education. Studies in educational psychol- 
ogy and educational measurement. no, 
9.) 91 p., illus. Cambridge, Harvard uni- 
versity press, 1928. 28-18784 

Comite neutre de Norvege pour l’investiga- 
tion de la responsabilite de la guerre. 
Neutral committees and scholars on the 
warguilt; two questions asked by Senator 
Robert L. Owen, U. S. A., and answers 
thereto. Comites et savants neutres sur 
la responsabilite de la guerre; reponses 
a deux questions de M. le senateur Robert 
L. Owen, U. S. A. Pub. by le Comite 
neutre de Norvege pour l’investigation 
de la responsabilite de la guerre. 431 p. 
Oslo, Norvege, 1927. 28-18659 

Corning, Amos Elwood, Just one who went 
away (the unknown soldier) and other 
poems, by A. Elwood Corning. 33 p. New- 
burgh, N. Y., The Lanmere publishing 
co., 1928. 28-18703 

Enfield, D. E. L. E. L., a mystery of the 
thirties. 201 p. London, L. and Virginia 
Woolf, 1928. 28-18738 

Fletcher, Sir Banister Flight. A history 
of architecture on the comparative 
method for students, craftsmen, & ama- 
teurs, by Sir Banister Fletcher. 8th ed., | 
rev. and enl., with about three thousand 
five hundred illustrations. 929 p., illus. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1928. 22-26461 

Foran, Thomas George. ... The meaning 
and limitations of scores, norms, and 
standards in educational measurement. 
(The Catholic university of America, 
Educational research bulletins, ed. by the 
Department of education, vol. iii, no. 2.), 
29 p. Washington, D. C., The Catholie 
education press, 1928. 28-18791 

Fox, Frances Margaret. Little Bear’s ins 
and outs, by Frances Margaret Fox pie- 
tures by Frances Beem. 64 p., illus. N. ¥., 
Rand, McNally & co., 1928. 28-18781 

Haynes, Margaret. Love—and aft . 69 p. 
N. Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 28-18701 

Henderson, Mrs. Alice (Corbin) comp, ; 
turquoise trail; an anthology of New. 
Mexico poetry. 172 p. Boston, Houghton, | 
1928. 28-18700 
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Radio Allocation | 


( 


] s Said to Aid 
Small Stations 


‘Mr. Caldwell Says Order by 
~~ Commission Will Benefit 
_ Listeners in Remote 
Areas. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 


ike to make the national radio pie so 
ge that every State and city would 
well supplied and well satisfied with 
share. 


* But the size of our radio pie is sharply | 
ited by the ether dish which holds it. | 
fact, it must be very exactly calcu- | 


d to fit this intangible container, for |]! 


if we pour in too little broadcasting, 
Wave lengths will be wasted. And if we 


r too much broadcasting, the whole ||} 
will be spoiled by whistles and het- | ]} 


erodynes. 


= What the national total of broadcast- | i 


fng can safely be, while still preserving 
/ radio for all the people of the 


Bits States, has been the subject of | 
ng and careful study by the members | 


Gf the Radio Commission, with the aid of 


Many of the country’s best engineers. ||| 


Hardly had the 1918 Act been passed, be- | 


ere all sorts of broadcasting allocations | ]| 
and solutions were being analyzed, in an | ]} 


Gfort to find a plan or arrangement 
which would be most flexible to meet 
the varying requirements of the differ- 


.@nt zones, while insuring good reception. | 


Literally dozens of plans and_alloca- 


fions have been built up, studied and | 


reviscd. 


© And all of these various and differing 


have shown that if good radio re- ||| 


on is to be preserved, the broad- | 


casting band will not hold more than 
150 to 165 stations of 500 watts and up- 
Ward, operating simultaneously. After 
trying out every conceivable expedient, 
We come invariably back to this figure, 
that there can be no more than 165 such 
Stations on the air at one time during 
night hours. 
Division of Power. 

._ So our national radio pie is limited 
to 165 simultaneous stations of 500 
Watts and above, and this national total 
We must divide equally among the five 
Tadio zones and then within those zones, 
proportionally to State populations. 
-. The new reallocation which was put 
Under way with. the Commission’s gen- 
eral order No. 40, and which is to go 
into effect in October, accomplishes this 
equalization of the country’s facilities. 
It follows the Davis amendment com- 
pletely and exactly. All present licensed 
stations will be continued, but on such 
a basis of sharing time, that their total 
time is equivalent to 165 full-time sta- 
tions (not including nearly again as 
many “locals” of small power). , 

But the new allocation also provides 
a greatly improved tasis for radio re- 


ception, by so arranging the channels | 


that on 70-odd out of our 90 wave 
lengths, there will be the very best of 
receiving conditions this winter, espe- 
Gially for the farmers and distant 
listeners. 
Aid to Remote Listeners. 

* It is these millions of remote listeners, 
who live 75 miles or more from any 
broadcasting station, who will be the 
chief beneficiaries of the new arrange- 
ment, particularly in their future ability 
to hear clearly the smaller stations 
| their own neighborhecd and States. 
least 60,000,000 people are involved in 
“this improved service. And, these re-| 
/Mote populations—on the farms and} 
fanches, in the mountains, along the | 
oasis, and in towns. villages and cross- 
toads, make up ithe very folk to whom) 
fadio means most, as 2 source of news, 
inspiration and entertainment. And 
later, as increased power is used on the 
eleared channels assigned to various sec- 
tions, there will be no home anywhere 
Within the nation which will not enjoy 
a diversity. of broadcast programs o 
satisfactory intensity. 


_, A second feature of the reallocation! 


£| 


*! mission provi\s the foundation for the 


ny} 
At | 


it ; 


| 
| 


is. the preferred treatment accorded to! 
the smaller stations. Under the Com- | 
Mission’s new plan, the regional stations | 


of 50 to 1,000 watts are given essen- 
tially clear channels, so that they may 
be heard to the full extent of their serv- 
ice ranges. Separations of 1,200 to 1,000 
miles have been preserved on these chan- 
nels, assuring excellent reception, 


separations of 400 and 500 miles were 
common. Many of these 500-watt re- 
al stations furnish important serv- 

ss to farmers and rural residents in 


their own States and neighboring States, 


| 


} 
as} 
compared with former conditions where | 


| 
1 
} 


and the new plan will restore operating ! 


conditions similar to those enjoyed prior 
to 1926. 
: Power For Small Stations. 


Es 


-* Nearly one-half of the total number! the coast at Cape Halkett. 


ef assignments to be authorized b 
Commission under the new 
‘for “local” stations of 10, 50 and 100 
watts. In fact the number of such as- 
ignments practically equals the total 
the higher powers, and provides for 
considerable increase in such stations 
far beyond the present number of com- 
“munity or local staticns. 
My trips of inspection throughout my 
own zone, which includes New England, 
, York, and the North Atlantic Sea- 
; rd, have convinced me that the use- 


s of every home receiver would be! stated they had left about eight days| 


mxpanded in a new dimension, if it could 
up at one end of the dial, local or 
ighborhood broadcasting from a 10 to 
$0-watt broadcaster in its own com 
mu ga Of course such local offerings 
‘™must kept widely separated from the 
gre t regional and national programs 
ich are and always will be the back- 
of radio. But without interfering 
With our present splendid national serv- 
.» we can easily find room for hun- 
réds of such “locals” for all the time 
they care to be on the air (usually only 
‘ ine or two nights a week), for the broad- 
‘Casting of local events, school debates, 
basketball games, town meetings, ser- 
f and affairs of only nearby inter- 
usually not acceptable as program 

by genera! broadcasters. 

Use of Small Sets. 


a service to hundreds of local 
hities can be supplied through the 
ent of the new allocation plan. 
throughout the new assignments, 
d positions on the dial have been 
these “locals,” ‘by advancing 
of them tc higher positions, 


| 


| 
| 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by 
; the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
ree-Trade” headings. 


eronautics 


at Coal . 

Plans for proposed air service be- : : 
tween Vera Cruz and Merida in Mexico Fuel economy at refineries in 1927 
are advancing, Department of Com- resulted in decreases in consumption 
merce is informed. of both coal and oil for fuel, Bureau of 


Mines states. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Imports of coal by Brazil decline to 


normal figure. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Commerce-Trade 


American cotton trade favors inch 
|staple standard, and misuse of mili- 
Page 1, Col. 4; meter unit is not general investigator 
Contract awarded for carrying mails ; for Department of Agriculture reports. 
between New York and Havana. Page 1, Col. 6 
Page 1, Col. 4} Department of Commerce _ review 
Victoria company will operate air | finds that foreign trade declined during 
transport to Vancouver and Seattle. | fiscal year of. 1928. 
Page 2, Col. 2} 
Arctic circle air journey described. | Demand for credit and activity of 
Page 2, Col. 5 |trade greater in Chicago area than 
Captain Emory S. Lane, Assistant! last year. 
Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, is granted leave of | 
absence to become vice president and! pared by the Department of Commerce. 
treasurer of the Daniel Guggenheim! Page 4, Col. 3 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics.!|| Exports of machinery for seven 
Page 10, Col. 6; months of 1928 reach high level. ; 
, Page 1, Col. 5 
Agriculture Imports of coal by Brazil decline to 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin | normal figure. 
made public September 5 by the 
weather Bureau. | 


Page 4, Col. 3| Congress 


Weekly review of prices for farm/ (Counsel agree to close oral testimony 
products, by Department of Agricul-|ijn Vare election contest. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


ware Page 2, Col. 5 

Educational campaigns aid in com- ‘Cotton 
pony ee ae eee American cotton trade fayors inch 
a ar oc , rr Col, 6 Staple standard, and misuse of mil» 
a : — ie ae. .<.| meter unit is not general investigator 
ee a a | for Department of Agriculture reports. 
Page 4, Col. 6 Page 1, Col. 6 


Equal representation by producers ‘Court Decisions 


1eld to be fundamental to cooperative . ; 
associations of farmers. See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 6. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Banking-Finance | See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 
‘Customs 


Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 
cuit, rules certificates issued by trus-; Secretary of Labor advances plan to 


and “Com- 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce is informed 

that French company plans large air 

line projects in South America and 

Africa. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Night flying facilities to be installed 

on 4,000 miles more of airways within 
next year. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Page 6, Col. 3 


tees who are merely liquidating busi- facilitate examination of passengers on | 


ness are not subject to Federal stamp ; large ocean liners by examination at 
tax. (White v. Hornblower et al.) | Sea. 
Page 6, Col. 7 | Page 1, Col. 3 


Amendments to general banking | Mducation 


laws of Mexico are recommended to} 
encourage national saving and invest- Gifted students selected for higher 
ment in Mexican Industrial enterprises. | education unlikely as graduates to take 
Page 7, Col. 7 over direction of world affairs from men 
Statistics of expenditures and re- | of mediocre attainments, says Dr. A. J. 
ceipts of State of Mississippi in fiscal | Klein of Bureau of Education. 
year 1927. | 2 Page 1, Col. 5 
Page 7, Col. 4 Children’s Bureau reports progress in 
Demand for credit and activity of | classes for giving instruction in care of 


trade greater in Chicago area than | infants. 
last year. { Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 7, Col. 5 Foreign Affairs 


Daily statement of the United States | 
| Amendments to general 


Treasury. 

Page 7; laws of Mexico are recommended to 
Representative Celler urges portrait’! encourage national saving and invest- 
of Gallatin on new paper money. ment in Mexican Industrial enterprises. 
Page 1, Col. 5} Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting Of-| Senator Borah says single ratifica- 
fice. tion probably will be sufficient for mul- 

Page 9 | tilateral treaty to renounce war. 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | Page 10, Col. 5 
| Page 7 All-Canadian telephone service has 
See under “Railroads” heading. been established from Winnipeg to 





| where they can be comfortably listened}son 30. Neminen took them to the hos- 
| to by even the more cbsolete small-town pital at Barrow. 


receiving sets. More bad weather, but two days later 
After months of study of the broad-| g white man named John Hogness found 
casting situation, I am convinced that the! Merrill about the same place the other 


Page 1, Col. 1) 


Weekly index of business; charts pre- | 


banking | 


allocation now promulgated by the Com- 
fullest possibie development of radio 
service to all classes of listeners. Par- 
ticularly do its benefits fall upon the re- 
mote millions who need radio service 
most, but today suffer baffling interfer- 
ence on nearly all of our wave lengths. 

The work of the Commission has been 
conscientious and thorough, in its efforts 
to do the best possible for the radio 
public, under the conditions imposed by 
the law and by, the stubborn scitntific 
facts of radio. 


Pilot Describes Perils 
Of Aviation in Alaska 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


the time in very low ceiling, but took a| Katzebue to let the people who were} 


two men were picked up. He had been 
eating lemming, a small arctic rodent, 
resembling a rat or mouse, and rotten 
whale meat which he found in a cache. 
When found sleping on the trail he asked 
if he could bum a ride. 

| He was in a very bad condition, face 
and hands almost black from continuous 
glare of the snow, and after he was given 
a little to eat and placed in a sleeping 
ibag on a dog sleigh, snow blindness 
!came on, and he was suffering very much 
| when he arrived at Barrow. 

We were all happy to know that he 
was alive after eleven days walking 
from the plane and eight days at the 
| plane, a total of nineteen days. Many 
| people would go insane or starve before 
| that length of time. 

Neminen took off right away for 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Montreal, Department of Commerce re- 


ports, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Plans for proposed air service be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Merida in Mexico 
are advancing, Department of Com- 
merce is informed. 
| ; Page 2, Col. 6 
Shipping activities of Sweden ex- 
pand in 1927 with 15 ports exceeding 
1,000,000 tons of traffic each. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Negotiations for arbitration and con- 
ciliation treaties to be started with 
| Luxemberg. 
i Page 2, Col. 6 |} 
New British laws give railways ad-'| 
ditional rights in use of highways. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
| Review of world developments in 
railway transportation. | 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Victoria company will operate air 
transport to Vancouver and Seattle. | 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Costa Rica communicates its adher- 
/ ence to multilateral treaty to renounce 
| war; Honduras communicates its in- 
| tention to adhere. 
Page 3, Col. 3} 


Prof. T. S. Adams assigned by Pres- 
ident to take part as representative of 
| United States in tax discussion at 

Geneva under auspices of League of 


Nations. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


| Forestry 
| Senator Norris inspects forest area 
!in Minnesota proposed as reserve under 


| 


__ by Mr. Shipstead. | 
Page 2, Col. 7 


| 
; 5 
‘Gov't Personnel 
The Civil Service. Article by John 
T. Doyle, Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
| mission, 
| Page 9, Col. 3 


'\Gov’t Topical Survey 


| 
| The Civil Service. Article by John | 


| T. Doyle, Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


mission. 

Page 9, Col. 3} 
Highways 
| New British laws give railways ad- | 


| ditional rights in use of highways. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


| 
‘Home Economics 


Children’s Bureau reports progress in 
classes for giving instruction in care of 


| infants. 
Page 2, Col. 4 





. e 
| Immigration 
Secretary of Labor advances plan to 
| facilitate examination of passengers on 
large ocean liners by examination at 
sea. 2 
| Page 1, Col. 3 


Insurance 


District Court, Southern District of 
| Texas, holds failure of applicant for 
insurance to state facts affecting risk | 
which were not inquired about by in- 
suring company does not annul policy. | 
(Ellis v. Standard Accident Ins. Co., of 
| Detroit, Mich.). 


Page 8, Col. 6 |-Walsh, of M 


National Defense 


Special Naval Board accords highest 
rating to bid of Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation for construction of two dir- 


igibles. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


hopping off for Anchcrage in his Travel 
Air Cabim bi-plane, whirlwind motor, in 
a few days. 

Merrill is a former Navy pilot, a very 
fine man and a splendid pilot. We are 
all glad he is home safe and well. 

From the time I left Fairbanks for 
Barrow and my return to Fairbanks I 
flew 58% hours or 5,265 miles in five 
weeks, about 4,000 miles above the Arctic 
Circle. 


Shipping Board to Return 
| Stranded Group to America 


The United States Shipping Board on 
; September 5 announced that authoriza- 
| tion has been granted for the return to 
|the United States on a Shipping Board 
| vessel of 18 cadets of the American Nau- 
}tical Schools, Inc., who have been 
stranded in Hamburg. The Board’s an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 
Repatriation of 18 cadets of the Amer- 


northwest compass course back and hit| anxious about us know how eyerything| ican Nautical Schools, Inc., of - Boston, 


Matt Neminen, the rescue plane and pilot 
there. 


Plane Found Deserted. 


In a couple of days we both took off, 
and with fair weather and a slight 
change in course, we located the plane, 
ianded and found no one—not even 
tracks, just a ‘drifted snow covered 
desolate place. This was on May 29. 

We found Merrill’s log book and it 


ago. Merrill had tried his best to get 
off and had nosed over and bent the prop. 
We then left the plane to look for the 
three men. 


I located the four dog teams we had 


In about a week Merrill was feeling 
much better, so I took him out to find 
| the plane which he was going to fly 
back to Barrow. It was very foggy and 
in a five-hour flight we could not find it, 
}and Merrill was very weak, so we re- 
; turned to Barrow. 


| About that time Neminen came flying 
{in with Scott and Wise, and a much 
| better radio outfit. Then we got @ fair 
day and aj] went out and found the ship 
and flew it into Barrow. It had been on 
the lake one month. 

The next day Neminen and I left Bar- 
row for Wainwright, Kotzebue and Fair- 
banks, I had Hart, Clark and Wise as 
|passengers. Merrill vas to wait and re- 


sent out within a mile of the plane and} cuperate a little, but two days later 
went down and told them where the| he got real sick, had a fever of 102 for 
plane was, and asked them to carry all!|10 days and almost went under. 

the camera equipment on the bank of| The Anchorage Company then asked 


the lake, then to go back to Barrow, 
scouting all along the way. 

Pilot Neminen flew on back and hap- 
pened to notice two men along the beach 
about 50 miles from Barrow, so he 
landed, and found them to be Clark and 
Robinson, the men who started out with 
Merrill. They said they were ready to 
give up that night. 

Their faces were swollen, toes frozen, 
and Clark’s tendons from the heel up 
were gone so feet would come up in 
front, this from breaking through 
crusted snow and poor foot gear. They 
were so happy they cried. 

Men Taken to Hospital. 
Clark had lost 40 pounds, and Robin- 


my brother Ralph and I to fly up and 
get Merrill and his plane. We landed 
at Barrow in our Stinson No. 2 on 
July 4. 


be carried on a stretcher to the plane. 
We made the flight to Nome in two days 
with the two planes in good shape, then 
waited about two weeks for good 
weather. 

This gave Merrill a chance to 
strengthen up a little, better food was 
available. He improved some at Nome 
but was still very sick when we left. 

Right now we are in Fairbanks, Mer- 
rill is in the hospital, says he ig feeling 
fine and very anxious to get to his wife 


Merrill was still very weak, he had to; 


I remained| was. The next day Hart and_I flew out| who have been delayed on board the S. S. 
y the) there three days in a little Esquimo vil-; to the plane and brought in all the| “Albatross” at Hamburg, the ship being 
plan will be| lage, then returned to Barrow and found | equipment. 


| stranded at that port, was authorized by 
| Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the United 
States Shipping Board on September 5. 
The cadets will be returned to the United 
States on board the United States Liner 
“George Washington,” which sails from 
Bremen September 5, or, if they are un- 
able to reach that vessel before sailing 
time, they will be returned on S. S. 
“America,” which sails September 12. 

The “Albatross,” with its cargo of 
students, has been unable to leave Ham- 
burg for more than a week, and it has 
become imperative that the students be 
returned to their homes. 

The request to the Shipping Board 
that the boys be repatriated as work- 
aways on a Shipping Board vessel was 
made through the State Department. 


Investigation Begun on Cost 


Of Producing Handkerchiefs 


A. F. Ferguson has been assigned to 


investigate the domestic cost of produc- 
tion of handkerchiefs, is was stated 
orally on September 5 at the offices of 
the Tariff Commission. Mr. Ferguson is 
expected to. be in the domestic field for 
several months. He will join a crew of 
cost accountants who are also detailed 
to work in this investigation. Mr. Fer- 
guson is expected to visit the principal 
manufacturing and distributing centers 
throughout the country. . 

G. A. Coolidge has been assigned by 
the Commission to gather information 


| e¢laims were found to have proper basis, 
| but patentee inserted them merely for 


ifield work studying the tungsten situa- 
and children in Anchorage. We plan on | concerning, scientific instruments. He is |tion in Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Secretary Davis, back from inspec- Montreal, Department of Commerce re- 
tion trip, finds improvement in housing | ports. 


Radio 


tr ided morale of army. 
conditions has ai Page 1, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Department of the Navy. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 


Technical sergeant is commended for 


devising new pay roll for Army reserve | terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
| thority .to acquire control of North- 
western Pacific Railroad. 


officers. 


Oil 
Fuel economy at refineries in 1927 


resulted in decreases in consumption 
of both coal and oil for fuel, Bureau 


i tes. 
of Mines states Page 10, Col. 7 


Comptroller General holds that ap- 
pointment of board of arbitrators to 
determine rights of the government in 
leases of oil and gas lands is illegal. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Page 3, Col. 4| 


Patents 


District Court for the 
Delaware holds that where 


District of } 
patent 


purpose of interference, the claims 
were valid. (Gibson et al. v. Smoot 


Engineering Corp.). Page 8, Col. 1| 
Sce Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 
Postal Service 


Post Office asks new bids on four- 
year supply of stamped envelopes and 


vs rappers. 
eee ee Page 1, Col 7 


Contract awarded for carrying mails 


aie York and Havana. 
between New Yor pase 1, Gal. 4 


Procedure for disposition of undeliv- | 
sred double postal cards, where return 
half is not prepaid, defined by Post 

ffice Department. 
aa * Page 3, Col. 6 


Bid received for carrying mail to 
ydney, Australia. 
nee Page 3, Col. 3 


Representative Kelly emphasizes im- 
portance of postal legislation enacted 
at first session of 70th Congress and 


s pending. 
other measures p ties 3, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Secretary of Labor advances plan to 
facilitate examination of passengers on 
large ocean liners by examination at 
sea. 


Public Lands 


Comptroller General holds that ap- | 
pointment of board of arbitrators to | 
determine rights of the government in | 


$ il and gas lands is illegal. } 
leases of oil and g ch £ cd. & 


. e * a 

Public Utilities 

Conclusion of address of Senator 
ontana, before the Bar As- 
sociation of Montana, in which | 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission in its inquiry into public utili- | 
ties is reviewed. 





Page 1, Col. 3 | 


been established from Winnipeg toi 


Page 9|Radio Commission will benefit small 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | stations, says Commissioner Caldwell 

in address before Association of Radio 
Page 9 | Men of Indiana. 


page 9| Railroads 


ditional rights in use of highways. 
by railroad in Texas. 


railway transportation. 


Shipp 


facilitate examination of passengers on 
large ocean liners by examination at 
sea, 


pand in 1927 with 15 ports exceeding 
1,000,000 tons of traffic each. 


Sydney, Australia. 


cadets of American Nautical Schools, 
Inc., to America from Hamburg. 


Tariff 


gators to study costs of production of 
| handkerchiefs, 
and tungsten. 


jeconomic survey of cattle industry in 
| United States and Canada is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 


| Taxation 


cuit, rules certificates issued by trus- 
tees who”are merely liquidating busi- 
ness are not subject to Federal stamp 
tax. (White v. Hornblower et al.) 


on sale of land, 
should be computed as of date of sale. 


(Hays v. Commissioner.) 
peals. 


ident to take part as representative of 
United States 
Geneva under auspices of League of 
| Nations. 


Decisions on Page 6. 


Weather 


| Weekly weather and crop bulletin 
Page 7, Col. 1 | made 
All-Canadian telephone service has |.weather Bureau. 


a a 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Reallocation ordered by Federal 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Southern Pacific Railroad asks In- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
New British laws give railways ad- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Authority to issue securities asked 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Review of world developments in 


| 
ing Page 6, Col. 2 | 


Secretary of Labor advances plan to - 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Shipping activities of Sweden ex- 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Bid received for carrying mail to 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Shipping Board to bring 18 stranded 


Page 10, Col. 4 


Tariff Commission assigns investi- 





scientific instruments 


Page 10, Col, 4 
Tariff Commission announces that 





Page 10, Col. 5 


Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals rules profit 
later repossessed, 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Prof. T. S. Adams, assigned by Pres- 


in tax discussion at 
| 


Page 3, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


public September 5 by the 


Page 4, Col. 3 





Survey Being Made 
| Of Cattle Industry 


fl ets 
Data Being Gathered in United | 
States and Canada. 

An economic survey of the cattle in- | 
dustry, which is now being made in this | 
country and in Canada, is progressing | 
satisfactorily, it was stated orally at the | 
offices of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission September . 

epresentatives oO 
a Cae given assistance by _cattle | 
raisers and provincial authorities in| 
Canada and advices have reached the 
Commission that no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in gathering information in 
the cattle-growing States. : 

The Commission’s representatives are 
also expected to study the cattle-growing 
situation in the New England and North- 
eastern States, particularly with regard 
to the importation of dairy calves and 
milch cows, it was stated. 

These surveys are made by the Com- 
mission from time to time for the infor- 
mation of Congress, and is under the 
direction of Dr. L. G. Connor and P. W. 
Gates, it was stated. 


Single Ratification Forecast 
For Treaty Against War 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in referring orally on 
September 5 to the Department of State’s 
negotiations for a multilateral war 
to outlaw war, expressed the view that 
when presented to the Senate the treaty 
probably will necessitate but one ratifi- 
cation instead of a separate ratification 
I ch signatory. 
tonne 2 Ronaten Borah said,. will 
advance the cause of peace and ultimately 
will probably afiect the question of dis- 
armament. ’ 

Unlike other treaties, he explained, 
it is solely to foster peace, without any 
penalty on belligerents. A letter from 
a Belgian statesman has been received 
by him, he stated, saying that the senti- 
ment of Europe is 1n favor of the treaty. 
Fo aera sae 


the Commission 


to be assisted be H. S. Demeritt in a 
survey of the industry. 

It was stated also that C. H. Strand | 
and L. C. Riddle have been assigned to | 


| 


To Aeronautics Post 
Captain Land to Be Tréasurer 
Of Guggenheim Fund. 


Captain Emory S. Land, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 


| partment of the Navy has been granted 


a leave of absence to become vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Daniel -Gug- 
genheim Fund for Promotion of Aero- | 
nautics, it was announced at the Depart- | 
ment of the Navy on September 5 in a} 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Captain Emory S. Land (C. C.) U. S.} 
N. for the past two years Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, was! 
officially detached on September 4, 1928,! 
and relieved by Captain Ernest J. King, 

S. N. Just before his detachment 
Captain Land qualified as a commerciai 
pilot, license niimber 3085. 

Captain Harold C. Major, U. S. M. C., 
Captain Ford O. Rogers, U. S. M. C., and} 
Lieutenant B. T. Talbott, U.°S. N., in- 
structed Captain Land in seaplanes and 
landplanes and J. L. Kinney, Inspector 
of the Department of Commerce, 
checked him -on his final hop for his 
pilot’s license. 

Captain Land has had more than 450) 
hours in the air as a Naval Aviation Ob- 
server, having qualified at the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla., in July, 1922. 


Record of 70th Congress 
On Postal Matters Praised | 


[Continued from Page $.] | 
session has resulted in projects for in- 
ternational air mail routes, namely (1) 
between Key West and Central America; 
(2) Brownsville, Tex., and Mexico City; 
(8) and New York and Montreal. Still 
other routes are being projected and are 
being put into operation from time to 
time. 

“Before the National Retail Druggists 
Association convention, I will discuss 
the so-called Fair Trades Bill, introduced 
by me in the House and by Senator 
Capper in the Senate and not yet en- 
acted into law. In brief, this legislative 
proposal would permit the manufacturer 
of a trade-marked article to enter into 
a voluntary contract with his distribu- 
tors as to an established price. 

“The meeting at Lewisburg, Pa, Sep- 
tember 22 is for the dedication of a 
statue on the Susquehanna River in com- 
memoration of Captain John Brady, one 
of the noted pioneers of Pennsylvania’s 
revolutionary period, who was killed by 
the Indians in 1779.” : 
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Progress Made 


In Fuel Economy 
At Refineries 


Decrease in Consumption of 
Both Oil and Coal Re. 
ported for 1927 by Bu- 


reau of Mines, 


Fuel economy as recorded at petroleunj 
refineries showed a marked increase in 
1927 when oil consumed was 5,000,000 
barrels lower than in 1926 and coal 1 
000,000 short tons less, according to 4 
survey recently completed and made pubs 
lic September 5 by the Bureau of Mineg 
of the Department of Commerce. 

To the pipe-still, the Bureau states, ig 
attributed a large part of the success in 
fuel economy during the year. The re« 
port of the survey follows in full text: 

A recently completed survey, madd 
by the Bureau of Mines to determine the 
trend of fuel consumption at refineries 
in the United States, showed the followe 
ing outstanding points: A decrease in 


| the use of oil for fuel in’ 1927 of over 


5,000,000 barrels as compared with 1926; 
a decrease in the use of coal of over 


| 1,000,000 short tons; small increases in 


the use of both natural gas and refinery 


| fas; an increase in the use of petroleunt 


coke, 

The decrease in fuel-oil consumption 
Was approximately 2,000,000 barrels each 
the Atlantic Coast, Texas, and 
Louisiana-Arkansas districts, with an in- 
crease of 1,000,000 barrels in the 
Indiana-Illinois district, or a net decrease 
) The decrease in 
fuel-oil consumption by refineries in the 
Texas and Louisiafa-Arkansas areas 
was offset largely by increased consump- 
tion of natural gas and refinery gas, 
whereas the increased consumption in the * 
Indiana-Illinois region was more than off- 
set by the decrease in coal consumption, 

Use of Coal Declines. 
The use of coal for fuel declined from 


| 6,052,000 short tons in 1926 to 5,031,000 
| short tons in 1927. 


c Practically all of 
this decrease was recorded in the Ap- 
palachian and Indiana-Illinois districts, 
which at the same time showed the 
largest percentage increase in the use of 
oil for fuel. It is probable, therefore, 
that although coal prices also fell off, a 
considerable quantity of oil replaced coal 
in this area in 1927. In addition, the 
group of refineries, which are by locae 
tion more or less definitely committed 
to the use of coal for fuel undoubtedly 
succeeded in saving a material amount 
of coal through the use of more efficient 
fueling methods. 

A total of 130,815,000,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas w&s consumed for fuel at ¢ 
fineries in 1927. This represents an ir 
crease of 8 per cent over the 1926 to 
Nearly all of this increase resulted from 
the opening of a line from the Mon 
field at Baton Rouge, La. Had this 1 
not been opened, there would have bee 
a decrease in the use of natural gas, as 
number of districts, particularly t 
Rocky Mountain, reported decreases 
its use. 

The use of refinery or still gases £6 
fuel did not change materially durin 
1927, there being a total of 52,807,000 
000 cubic feet burned as compared wit! 
52,077,000,000 cubic feet in 1926. Ree’ 
finery gases are largely a product of 
cracking and it was probably more than 
a coincidence that a few districts in 
which craeking slowed down in 1927 also 
reported less refinery gas used as fuel, 

Coke Utilization Increases. 

Refinery engineers have recently given 
much attention to the problem of de- 
vising a thoroughly satisfactory method 
of burning the increasing production of 
pressure-still coke. That some progress 
was made in 1927 would seem to be indie 
cated by the fact that consumption at 
refineries increased from 408,000 short 
tons in 1926 to 450,000 short tons in 1927, 
the latter figure being equivalent to 40 
per cent of the total output. Coke, par- 
ticularly the type obtained by so-called 
dry distillation, makes a very superior 
fuel from point of heat units, but is one 
which requires constant mechanical 
supervision, 

_ The problem of fuel economy con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of many 
refinery engineers, and it was largély 
through their efforts that the fuel re- 
quirements in 1927 per barrel of crude 
refined were less than ever before. In 
order to arrive at this conclusion, the 
consumption of the:various fuels was re- 
duced to their B. T. U. equivalents and 


|gave a total of 584,000,000,000,000 B. T. 


. used in 1927 as compared with 6380,- 
000,000,000,000 B. T. U. in 1926. There 
were 779,264,000 and 828,380,000 barrels 
of crude petroleum refined in the United 
States in 1926 and 1927, respectively; 
these amounts on division indicated a re« 
quirement per barrel of 809,000 B. T. U. 
in 1926 and 705,000 8. t. u. in 1927, a 
decrease of approximately 13 per cent, 

Pipe-Still Effects Economy. 

The Appalachian district again ree 
quired a greater number of heat units 
per barrel of crude refined than any other 
district. The explanation of this fact 
undoubtedly lies in the large number of 
small refineries which were built in the 
days of “cheese-box” and shell stills be- 
fore the present era of pipe-stills and 
heat exchangers; in the use for fuel of 
large quantities of coal, which ranks 
comparatively low in efficiency as used 
in the average Appalachian refinery; and 
to the fact that most of the crude pos- 
sessed in the Appalachian district is re- 
fined through the lubricant stage, and ° 
necessarily requires more fuel than sim- 
ple skimming operations. 

The only district to report a higher 
fuel requirement per barrel in 1927 was 
the comparatively minor Louisiana Gulf 
Coast district, California and Inland 
Texas were the leading districts from the 
standpoint of low fuel requirements, due 
primarily to the fact that little of the 
crude refined in these districts was car- 
ried beyond the skimming stage, al- 
though it is suggested also that weather 
conditions might have been a factor. 

A large part of the credit for the sue 
cess attending fuel economy in 1927 may 
be attributed to the pipe-still. This type 
of equipment has been in general use 
for but a short time, hence its effects on 
fuel consumption were perhaps not 
widely felt prior to 1927. In combina- 
tion with heat-exchangers, the pipe-still 
enables the refiner to double or triple 
his throughput, often without appreciably 
raising fuel requirements, 





